FEBRUARY, 1936 


We Appeal 


to the Manufacturers 


Editorial Foreword 


Tie FIRST OBJECT of the New Deal is to 
see that there is restored to every citizen the 
opportunity to earn a decent living. To that 
end the Administration, through trial and er- 
ror, blunder and success is assisting the States 
and private citizens with all the earnestness 
and wisdom it can muster. Unemployment re- 
ceded from a peak of 15,000,000 in March, 
1933, to 11,000,000 last September. That is 
progress, but the condition is still bad enough; 
$,000,000 seeking work should be a maximum 
for healthy economic conditions. 

When things seemed to be making headway 
early this winter an appeal was made to the 
American public in one of the most bewildering 
documents that has appeared since the begin- 
ning of the depression. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, a cross section of 1,500 
of the most honest, earnest, and responsible 
leaders of our economic life, issued a platform 
which recommended the elimination of gov- 
ernment regulation and a return to free in- 
itiative in business. Government, according 
to this document, is interfering with rather 
than helping the return of the country to pros- 
perity: 


This revival is being prevented by a persistent de- 
parture from the principles of social and economic 
organization on which American progress, prosperity, 
and civilization have been built. The American sys- 
tem, rooted deeply in the struggles and sacrifices of 
the past, based on the realities of human nature and 
the accumulated experience of centuries, embraces 
the following characteristics. 


** INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE” 


Tie pratrorm then enumerates the 
rights of individual liberty guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Individual initiative and effort are encouraged by 
insuring the maximum freedom for the individual 
consistent with the freedom and rights of all the 
others. 

This is a statement which most Americans, 
whatever their political or economic bias, will 
applaud. It is when the Manufacturers set up 
their doctrine of free-for-all as the American 
System over against the New Deal that we 
begin to wonder, and we question still more 
their position when we read, 


The obstruction of recovery and the continuance 
of nationwide distress are due to policies that have 
destroyed the guarantees on which American busi- 
ness depends . .. have attempted to substitute 
government enterprise for the free enterprise of pri- 
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vate citizens, and finally have undertaken to alter or 

reorganize the American system. 

We praise to the limit the call of our manu- 
facturers to vigorous private initiative. That is 
indeed an “American” policy. But we are 
dismayed to find that they deplore all that the 
federal government has done, since March, 
1933, to make that initiative function without 
suicidal results. Stripped of its beautiful lan- 
guage, the Manufacturers’ report asks for 
nothing but a return to the frenzied days of 
1928 and 1929 and to the despairing weeks of 
1931 and 1932. There is no word in their phi- 
losophy of conduct to prevent the reclosing of 
our banks as tightly as they were shut on 
March 2, 1933. Under these conditions their 
use of the splendid word “initiative,” even 
without the adjective “rugged,” carries a too 
sinister memory of the agonized exhortations 
to courage of the year of debacle, 1930. Noble 
as are its sentiments, the Manufacturers’ plat- 
form offers too little that is practical or con- 
structive. 

We have a right to expect better of the 
Manufacturers and we believe that they will 
give us better. In their private lives they are 
men of courage and integrity and — together 
with our farm leaders — the backbone of the 
nation. At a recent public dinner a speaker 
pointed out that our manufacturers were not 
responsible for the depression. Their function 
is production, and they had produced beyond 
the dreams of any previous age in the world’s 
history since the pyramids and the Herculean 
slave works of ancient Egypt. The debacle of 
1929 was due to the backwardness of our social 
sciences, which had failed to adjust human 
relations to production. It is hardly fair to 
expect the manufacturer to be a social scien- 
tist. His function is to produce efficiently. De- 
spite his humane feelings he must perforce 
install the newest laborsaving machinery. The 
manufacturer’s duty as producer is to employ 
as few, not as many, workmen as possible. 

Yet the new technology is forcing the manu- 
facturer to be a social human being as well as 
an individualist. He need not become an expert 
social scientist but, to succeed in this crowding 
machine age, he must become more and more 
aware of the consumer of his products ‘as well 
as of the standard of living of his employees. 
Mr. Kent has so indicated in THE Forum, and 
Mr. Sloan, in a recent address, has shown that 


social conscience is now required for sustained 
success in business. To survive as an indi- 
vidualist the manufacturer must work in a 
plane of co-operation with the government as 
well as the community. 

American business has built up the most 
efficient structure in the world, but unfortu- 
nately it is largely an efficiency of technique. 
True efficiency is something more than that. 
It has its roots in the eternal values; it adheres 
to those principles of fair dealing, justice, strict 
integrity, and regard for the other fellow’s 
rights as well as your own which inspired the 
American Constitution. THe Forum has faith 
in American business at its best. We believe 
that a system which has produced such mira- 
cles of invention and organization is too intelli- 
gent to be incapable of solving the social prob- 
lems that now confront us. We believe that, if 
it will, business can do this with less expense to 
the people than can government. In due humil- 
ity, therefore, I offer the following plank as a 
substitute for the recent platform of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


PROPOSED MANUFACTURERS’ PROPOSAL 


To rue Preswent and Congress of the 
United States: 

Believing in personal initiative as the basis of 
the American System, we 1,500 manufacturers, 
representing 15,000,000 persons now gainfully 
employed, offer individually and collectively to 
relieve the federal government by employing an 
additional 5,000,000 persons now unemployed. 
For every 3 persons whom we now employ we will 
find occupation for 1 other. As the success of our 
businesses depends on efficient personnel and the 
introduction of laborsaving devices, we do not 
guarantee to set all these 5,000,000 to work in 
manufacturing. Many of them we shall employ 
in the medical, bealth, amusement, laboratory, 
and other so-called social services connected with 
our factories. We believe that in the end this will 
be no burden to us, as the bigher standards of 
living demanded by our employees will stimulate 
their consuming power and increase production. 

The proposal outlined above is by no means 
Utopian. In due time the intelligent manufac- 
turers of America will offer the public some- 
thing far more sound and constructive. 
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THE HAUPTMANN APPEAL 


As this issue goes to press, the New Fersey 
Court of Pardons bas not yet rendered a decision 
on Bruno Richard Hauptmann’s appeal for 
clemency. By the date of publication, if the Court 
bas not directed a stay, Hauptmann will bave 
been executed. Meanwhile, Richard A. Knight's 
article, “‘ Trial by Fury,” from our January issue, 
attacking the New Fersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals for upholding the original verdict, bas 
evoked a flood of comment, some of which is 
reprinted below. 


To the Editor: 

In “Trial by Fury” you have presented 
your readers with as perfect a piece of legal 
casuistry and sidestepping as I have seen in a 
long time. To Mr. Knight the letter of the law 
is the all-important thing. The sine gua non of 
this miserable crime is the setting up of a legal 
precedent. The child’s murder is merely an 
annoying incident in the sordid kidnaping. 

For using a little horse sense rather than the 
reasonable rationalization, the jury is branded 
a bunch of oafs and zanies. Incidentally this 
jury was composed of the average American 
man and woman. Mr. Knight makes no allu- 
sions, however, to the reasonable proprietors of 
the press who outdid themselves in making a 
Roman spectacle of this disgraceful episode in 
American crime. Of course Mr. Knight is out- 
raged because he feels his attitude the reason- 
able one. 

As a physician, I wish to inform the saga- 
cious Mr. Knight that in his deductions he is 
far from being a Holmes (I mean Sherlock). 
An infant’s skull as a rule does not crack up 
like an egg when hit by a blunt instrument. 
Nor do the cranial contents ooze out when the 
skull is fractured. The skull bones are soft and 
more pliable than the adult’s. The impact of 
the blow is transmitted to the semifluid cere- 
bral tissue, causing microscopic and gross 
hemorrhages and lacerations. Furthermore I 
refer Mr. Knight to a large city morgue to view 
the daily depredations of the automobile. 
He will see many adult dead from fractured 


Our Rostrum 


What Readers Write to the Editor 


skulls without any visible marks of violence. 

If Mr. Knight is genuinely concerned with 
social justice there is far better game in the 
industrial and economic woods than in the 
isolated hamlets of New Jersey. 


Dr. GeorceE S. MEISTER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

In my opinion, Mr. Knight’s Hauptmann 
article in the January Forum is ill timed, cheap 
in tone, and gratuitous. His sneers at the jury, 
at Colonel Lindbergh, at the State’s Attorney 
are some of its highlights. 

H. A. HawrHorne 

The House-Wife 

Redding, Conn. 


To the Editor: 

. . » Mr. Knight’s whole line of argument is 
the unmistakable product of an exclusively 
legal type of mind — of a lawyer to whom the 
letter of the law is a//. It is that very type of 
mind which has laid our court procedure open 
to such sharp and well-deserved criticism. At a 
time when the ablest critics of our legal system 
are crying out ever more loudly against the 
shameful technicalities which permit known 
gangsters, extortionists, murderers, and all the 
rest of the sorry calendar of crime to go free, I 
submit that it was a salutary achievement to 
convict Hauptmann, even though, as the pros- 
ecution at Flemington so aptly put it, he did 
not invite witnesses to “sit at the foot of the 
ladder” to see what happened. 

All too frequently we see trials which evi- 
dence deep concern over almost anything but 
the really vital question of whether or not the 
accused is guilty. Does the court have juris- 
diction? Was the crime committeed on this or 
that side of the State line? Can extradition be 
prevented? Was the damaging evidence le- 
gally obtained? Did the officer have a warrant? 
And so on ad infinitum et nauseam! 

Hauptmann was overwhelmed by a vast 
mass of evidence, the like of which in thorough- 
ness and damning certainty is seldom seen. No 
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sane mind doubts that he was inextricably 
tangled up in the whole miserable business. 
And in the course of it the child was killed. 
What, under God, is that but murder? And I, 
for one, am very glad the New Jersey law 
calls it that. 

But Mr. Knight would have us call it some- 
thing else simply because we cannot define or 
visualize the exact circumstances of its happen- 
ing. Presumably he would base the man’s 
guilt or innocence on whether the child actually 
breathed its last a foot or so to one side or the 
other of the Lindbergh’s property line. Quib- 
bling, technicalities, more mud on the skirts of 
Justice! 

. . . And would our general social security, 
about which Mr. Knight professes to be so 
much concerned, be any better served by 
proving Hauptmann innocent of murder by 
virtue of any such whimsical circumstance as 
that?... 

The answer seems obvious to me, and I am 
not at all surprised that it appears to have 
seemed equally obvious to the jury and to the 
Court of Errors and Appeals. . . . 

Russet H. Linpsay 


Summit, N. F. 


To the Editor: 

In your January number, page Io, one 
Knight in the second column raves on that no 
reasonable man can believe that head injury to 
a baby can occur as he postulates. . . . 

It just so happens that a baby’s skull (unlike 
the adult) is a gristly, fibrous vault easily 
dented or crushed. 

I happen to be a surgeon, of long experience. 

I don’t know everything about the Lind- 
bergh baby but I resent distortion of evi- 
dence... . 

Dr. Freperic J. Cotron 

St. Botolph Club 

Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor: 

...TI realize it is quite the unpopular 
thing to say but I quite agree with Mr. Knight 
that murder has not been proved against 
Hauptmann... . 

It seems to me that this case will continue to 
plague the courts and us for years to come, 
much as the California Mooney case has done, 
whatever is done. . . . Acrime was committed. 


There is no question about that. But modern 
civilized peoples do not demand an eye for an 
ye 

It would seem that the ends of justice would 
be served better if the proper authorities . . . 
granted sufficient clemency to insure life 
imprisonment. 

As Americans let us not stand for lynchings; 
even, or much less, “judicial” lynchings. 


MaxweEL_ KENDALL 
De Land, Fla. 


To the Editor: 

. . « I, as one of that common herd which 
Mr. Knight so fondly refers to as gum chewers 
in the subway, feel that Hauptmann com- 
mitted the murder of the Lindbergh baby or 
knows who did. If he is innocent, he can save 
his neck by telling what he knows. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest 
menaces we have today is our flock of SOB- 
SISTER ATTORNEYS who seek to cause us 
to lose confidence in our fundamental institu- 
tions while they slobber over men like Haupt- 
mann. 

E. H. Mixes, General Agent 

1 be Old Line Life Insurance Company 

of America 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


To the Editor: 

. . . Hauptmann has been tried by a social 
jury consisting of the entire American popu- 
lace. We followed the evidence and we realize 
that he did not — could not — commit the 
crime single-handed. Nevertheless we found 
him guilty and we all feel that kidnaping must 
be stopped. We believe that the person (or 
persons) who steals a child deserves full punish- 
ment if the child be not returned alive, whether 
the death as a result of this stealing occurs on 
the premises or a hundred miles away. To con- 
done with Hauptmann is to make unsafe the 
American home and is a more deadly blow at 
the foundations of our civilization than is this 
infringement upon the sanctity of legal quib- 
bling. It would seem to me much more com- 
mendable for Mr. Richard A. Knight to direct 
his energy towards the discovery of Haupt- 
mann’s accomplices. . . . 

Rutu A. Bascock 

Women’s University Club 

New York, N. Y. 
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Block prints by Lowell Balcom 


by NILLA CRAM COOK 


W..: I was four years old I went to 
California from the Mississippi banks where I 
was born and lived by the ocean near Los 
Angeles. My earliest memories are of dancing 
in the foam on the beach and holding out my 
arms to the sunset clouds where I thought I saw 
the temples of India. The Fungle Books had 
been read to me, and pieces of oriental furni- 
. ture in our Iowa house stood out as things that 
belonged especially to me. But the temples I 
saw beyond the Pacific had not been described 
to me by anyone, and I told no one what I saw, 
only danced by the waves and held out my 
arms to the horizon. Nothing could have per- 
suaded me that I had just come into the world 
or that there had ever been a time the temples 
I saw in the clouds had not been there. That 
they vanished during the day and were visible 
for only a few moments did not surprise me. 
I started to study music when I was five and 
compared the silent keys of the piano with the 
empty sky. India was visible as the sun ap- 
proached it the way music is heard when the 
fingers reach for the keys. 

When I was six my grandmother took me 
to one of California’s mountain observatories 
to look at the stars through a telescope. I was 
much impressed with the rings around Saturn 
and the glow and size of the moon. If worlds 
were seen as specks of light and songs as specks 
of ink on paper, the stars in their marvelous 
arrangements were certainly an alphabet no 
one knew how to read. The telescope proved 
that there were invisible realities in the distance 


and that I had not been wrong to see the domes 
and towers of Indian temples just because 
India was far away. 

Shortly after the look through the telescope 
I saw a dramatization of Edwin Arnold’s 
Light of Asia in the Los Angeles hills at night. 
It was a production of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, and my father’s mother, although she 
did not belong to the Society and kept her faith 
to herself, believed in reincarnation and had 
books of Eastern philosophy in the library of 
her house on the Mississippi. The stage on 
which the vision of Buddha was presented 
was in the out-of-doors beneath the stars, and 
it was like a glimpse through another telescope 
to the interior of the temples I had seen. Bud- 
dha was on a lotus throne above a dance of 
drums and fire, and it seemed to me that the 
temples, the music, the dance, and the flowers, 
mineral and animal and all forms of visible 
beauty, were there to merge the routine of the 
days with an immense Design. 

When I was seven, living on the wooded 
gorge between North and South Pasadena in 
Los Angeles, the little girl across the street 
asked me if I were a Christian. 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“Why, a person who believes in Christ!” 

“And what is Christ?” 

There was a terrific scandal. It was a neigh- 
borhood of Free Methodists, Seventh Day 
Adventists, and Holy Rollers. The Holy Rollers 
rolled down a hill on the opposite bank of the 
Arroyo Seco, and the Free Methodists held 
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revival meetings in a barn across the bridge. 
The Seventh Day Adventists had informed us 
that the world was coming to an end, and I hid 
with my little brother in a pipe in the cellar 
when we heard that the Germans were coming. 
But we had never been allowed by our free- 
thinking parents to go to church or Sunday 
school, and the freethinking friends of my 
mother burst into hilarious laughter when I 
shyly admitted that I had gone to the Methodist 
Sunday School with the little girl across the 
street. 

“Open the door,” they sang there, and it 
seemed to me that the door was in all direc- 
tions. They said to ask for what you wanted in 
a prayer at bedtime, and I asked to see the 
horizon open and the worlds without a tele- 
scope. Awake in the middle of the night, it 
would seem that the walls melted away or that 
the horizon drew into them and penetrated 
them as a white light. That Christ can walk 
through walls was one of the things I was told 
at Sunday school, and, as I would try to visual- 
ize Him coming through the walls, His white 
robes would become the circle of the horizon 
and enclose me and reach endlessly outward. 
My five-year-old brother had a theory that 
God is blue and fills the sky. I agreed that this 
is true in the daytime but that at night God is 
a white light shining in the darkness. 


II 


Waen I was nine years old, my mother 
was principal of a boys’ school built by Prince 
Hopkins, a California millionaire with Utopian 
dreams about schools. Most of the students 
paid no tuition, as Prince Hopkins preferred 
intelligent boys to rich ones and paid their 
expenses himself. The building of Boyland, 
which is now the Samarkand Hotel, was the 
design of a white Persian palace in the hills 
above Santa Barbara. There were museums in 
it and swimming pools, science laboratories 
and a giant concrete map of the world over 
several acres, where we scampered across con- 
tinents and swam in oceans. But what I liked 
best were the statues of Buddha Prince Hop- 
kins had brought from Asia and placed over 
pools of water lilies. I made wreaths of flowers 
and threw them around a marble Buddha, 
which made me the adored pet of the Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhist servants. 

My mother and Prince Hopkins believed 
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that children should not be forced to go to 
classes if they did not want to or to learn any- 
thing that did not interest them. Madame 
Montessori visited the school and set her seal 
of approval upon my mother’s methods, and I 
was allowed to study nothing but music and 
astronomy and to ride a horse all day over the 
State highways and listen to Prince Hopkins 
read The Arabian Nights in the evening. 
I would ask him over and over again why the 
Caliph was called Commander of the Faithful. 
He had been in Bagdad and India and China 
and did not mind describing his travels to a 
nine-year-old or explaining about the Caliph 
over and over again. He read about the valor 
of the Arabs and their horses, and I galloped 
over the hills of Santa Barbara pretending 
they were the mountains above Mecca. Allah 
was valor, loyalty, and love, Buddha seren- 
ity above a dance of drums and fire, and Christ 
the light that shines in the infinite darkness. 
The three were the names of a mighty mystery 
at the threshold of the infinite, and the only 
knowledge that seemed to me worth pursuing 
was knowledge that led to them. But they were 
everywhere, and the design of a bird’s wing or 
an onion skin under a microscope or a honey- 
comb or a snowdrop or the derivations of 
English from Latin were the rhythm of their 
design. 

When I was twelve I was sent to a prim and 
proper girls’ boarding school near Chicago, 
where, despite or perhaps because of the wild 
freedom of Boyland, I made a sensational rec- 
ord with high-school lessons. The radiation of 
English from Latin struck me with the wonder 
and delight with which I saw the oblique rays 
of the sunrise when I went out for a game of 
tennis before breakfast, and when not engaged 
in outdoor games I spent my time making 
charts of Latin verbs and marveling at the 
workings of algebra and geometry. I was 
thrilled and fascinated to find harmony and 
design in language as well as in space and the 
seeds of symmetry and music and the laws of 
growth and organic structure in mathematics. 
It was incredible that the sermons we heard 
on Sunday were called religion and mathe- 
matics and language merely knowledge. The 
gloom cast upon me by Protestant pastors was 
a form of death, and mathematics and science 
the pure and manifest language of infinite and 
ecstatic life. I therefore started an atheist 
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WHAT RELIGION MEANS TO ME 


campaign which got me expelled from school 
and sniffed somewhat angrily when Professor 
Charles Beard, whose children I visited in Con- 
necticut one summer, told me I would someday 
discover that my atheism was profound religion. 

When scandalized Guardians at a Camp Fire 
Girls’ camp in Michigan asked me what I 
believed in, if I did not believe in Jehovah, I 
would say, “In Camp Fire.” Catholics, Jews, 
and all the abominations of Protestant pastors 
were assembled at the camp, and the American 
Indian ritual of the Camp Fire included them 
all. The Law of the Fire was to Seek Beauty, 
Pursue Knowledge, Hold on to Health, Be 
Trustworthy, Glorify Work, Give Service, and 
Be Happy. The Law was repeated around the 
three Fires of Work, Health, and Love in the 
woods on the shore of Lake Michigan, and I 
took my Wood Gatherer’s rank there and 
chose the ceremonial Indian name of Akanta, 
which means Lightning. The forest, the sea- 
sons, the lore of the woods and earth and 
animals were a part of the Camp Fire ritual, 
and each bead on the ceremonial gown repre- 
sented an honor won in music, crafts, athletics, 
or some kind of work or study. 

Under the regime, in which we were con- 
genital sinners, with adults posted to spy on 
us and Jehovah spying from above, it was a 
feat of cleverness to outwit the spies, but no 
one spied at camp, and honors won unfairly 
would have deprived other hard-earned honors 
of their value. Whoever had won the Camp 
Honor for following the rules was asked to rise 
at the weekly ceremonial, and a girl who had 
whispered after taps or eaten candy between 
meals would not have risen for anything, even 
though no one else knew anything about it. 
Fear of Jehovah was a negative reason for 
doing or not doing things, but Camp Fire had 
creative reasons, so closely in harmony with 
nature that truth-speaking seemed part of the 
divine law of the woods and earth. It was as 
though the unfinished life of the Indians had 
gone on and the essence of their earth and 
spirit knowledge been handed down to young 
America. 

Dividing the year between divorced parents 
at opposite sides of the Continent, I had crossed 
it about twelve times by the time I was thirteen 
years old, and Camp Fire impressed me as a 
religion worthy of the bigness of America. I 
knew the two oceans and the great rivers, the 


mountains and prairies and forests from the 
spruce of Vancouver Island to the tanglewood 
of Cape Cod. The grandeur of the Continent 
could be matched only by the promise of a 
religion that would include all religions, all 
prophets and bibles and the peoples they have 
sprung from, without calling one more or less 
true or authoritative than another. I was sure 
that this was the true and ultimate destiny of 
America as I traveled from the Golden Gate to 
the Provincetown harbor and vowed in the 
Michigan woods to follow the Law of the Fire. 


Wie I was fourteen I went to Greece 
with my stepmother, Susan Glaspell, to join my 
father, who had abandoned his theater, the 
Provincetown Players, and talked of starting a 
Greek theater in Delphi. We met him in Sicily, 
and he felt himself disgraced in the Cathedral 
of Palermo when I could not read the medieval 
Latin on the walls. He himself was a philologist 
from Harvard, Heidelberg, and Geneva and 
knew half a dozen modern languages as well as 
Latin and ancient and modern Greek. We 
crossed Italy, and as soon as we arrived in Corfu 
he taught me the Greek alphabet and began to 
make charts of Greek verbs, ostensibly for my 
instruction but primarily for his own enter- 
tainment. After a certain amount of wine, he 
would begin to write poems on the law of the 
transmigration of vowels and consonants from 
Sanscrit to the Indo-European languages and 
he had an enormously appreciative audience 
in me. I would dance up and down for joy when 
he showed me Sanscrit words in the ancient 
Greek dictionary and I spent the summer on 
Parnassus astounding the tutor who camped 
with us in the forest with my progress in an- 
cient and modern Greek. 

When lessons were over I would roam over 
the mountains alone or with a shepherd boy 
who showed me the secret springs and high 
places from where the sea is visible and how to 
jump over the rocks like a mountain goat. 
They used to hear my laughter from all the 
surrounding peaks, and at weddings and saints’ 
days and baptismal celebrations I would out- 
dance everyone in the squares of the Parnassus 
villages. The mad joy of knowing that I was 
one with an infinite life made it impossible for 
me to feel any grief when my father died. Why 
they put on black and mourned for death I 
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could not understand. I believed the myth of 
Dionysus, that death is a liberation to the 
Infinite, in which the spirit becomes Dionysian, 
divine, and returns regenerated. But it was a 
secret knowledge, which I did not dare express 
at that time and realized fully only when my 
mother died, five years later. 

I was back in Greece again, married to a 
Greek poet and preparing to dance in the pro- 
duction of Prometheus Bound for which people 
from all Europe came to the Delphic Festival. 
I was very much devoted to my mother, and 
she was just past forty when she died, but I 
wove a robe of crimson and gold on my loom for 
her death, and Athenian society was shocked. 

My husband tried to appease them by trans- 
lating Whitman’s hymn to death from When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed, to explain 
to them how I felt, but he was the only one who 
understood that the more deeply I felt or loved 
the more certain I was of a Universal Ecstasy 
deeper than doubts or pain. I could not feel 
sorry for anything that returned to that Ec- 
stasy, which a world of invented fears shuts 
out but which I was sure was the source from 
which matter and forms emerge and to which 
they must return. Consciousness of the ocean of 
life became more exultant when my mother, 
who was a drop of it I had loved, returned. 
Water is solid when it becomes ice but the same 
water becomes invisible moisture when the 
torm of the ice melts. It was the water itself I 
loved, and the forms merely as its passing play. 
Nor did I believe that one is born of parents, 
but only ¢hrough them, as plants are born 
through the earth but not from it. They are 
born from their own seed, and I felt that the 
seed of me was ancient, that India and the 
Himalayas and worlds before this one had given 
birth to me. 

The five years that I was married in Greece 
I collected Indian books from wherever in 
Europe I could find them and studied Greek 
and Sanscrit philology and literature late into 
the nights. I spent a season in the Alps and on 
the French Riviera with my husband and baby, 
but cases of Sanscrit books and dictionaries 
went everywhere with me, and I finally broke 
away from the social entanglements that go 
with marriage and life in the city and returned 
to Parnassus. 

I had a house with a loom and library in 
Delphi and wandered over the mountains above 
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it, sleeping on the ground in a shepherd’s cape 
and eating brown bread and cheese and goat’s 
milk at the folds of the sheep. Dionysus had 
been a wanderer, Lord of the Wood and Ivy, 
the flowering, the fruitful, youth, strength, and 
valor, the genius of nature and inspiration of 
Eros. I called his names to the thyme-perfumed 
earth and intoxicated myself on my own vital- 
ity. I never drank wine and abhorred tobacco 
and coffee and all the things that are supposed 
to stimulate externally. They impressed me as 
being props for old age and substitutes for the 
divine madness which turned any pain the 
world might throw on me into ecstasy. 


iv 


x rue Sanscrrt books the immortality- 
giving drink is called Soma because it is asso- 
ciated symbolically with soma, the moon. The 
light of the moon is reflected from the sun, and 
the soul-intoxicating drink is divine vitality 
reflected in the body. The Vedas say that Soma 
lives in the mountains but that its true origin 
is in heaven. It is the milk of heaven born as 
Lord of the Wood. It has medicinal powers, 
heals whatever is sick, makes the blind see and 
the lame walk, and stimulates the voice as the 
Lord of Speech. It awakens thought, generates 
hymns, is a leader of poets, a seer among 
priests, the drop that grows in the waters, 
brilliant and youthful, shining without fuel in 
the waters which surround and nourish it. It 
is clothed in lightning, golden in form, invoked 
as fire, the lightning form of fire in the cloud, 
the bright divinity, holy, eternal, who has 
seized the brightness in the depth of the ocean. 
In Greek the word soma means body, because 
to the Greeks the body was the drink; and 
communion with the Soma Christou, the body 
of Christ, remains in the Greek liturgy from 
the mysteries of Dionysus. 

India has taken its name from Soma because 
Indu is another name of the moon. The Indus 
River is the River of the Moon, and Hindustan 
the Land of the Moon, or of the divine drink, 
and the Hindus are drinkers of Indu. 

When I at last set out for India I went direct- 
ly to the Himalayan home of Soma, the Vale 
of Kashmir, and lived in a houseboat on a river 
the Kashmirians call the Royal Umbrella of 
Nila. Nila was another name of the Indus, the 
Sanscrit word for blue. Nila Naga was the 
Serpent of Eternity and guardian of Kashmir, 
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the Spirit of the Infinite and Eternal Blue. 
The main stream of the Indus is sacred to Nila, 
but the source of the Jhelum, which rises in 
Kashmir, is his royal umbrella. It is a circular 
pool in a mountainside, from which a stream 
gushes through the central channel of a garden, 
as though the pool were a round umbrella and 
the stream its stick. I made pilgrimages to the 
sources or valleys of all the sacred rivers of 
Kashmir and went to festivals in temples and 
groves and forests. It delighted and over- 
whelmed me to find the philosophy and con- 
ceptions of the Vedas laid out in the names of 
rivers and shrines and in temple ritual. 

It was difficult for priests to whom I spoke 
in Sanscrit to believe that I had just come to 
India. The people took my Greek sandals and 
the robes I had woven in Greece for Indian 
sandals and saris and insisted that I was in all 
respects a Hindu. The Maharaja’s court gave 
me facilities for visiting all corners of the beau- 
tiful Vale and found me a Brahman master of 
oriental languages to assist me in the study of 
Kashmirian literature and to teach me to read 
and write Hindu. At the end of the summer the 
priests of the Sanatan Dharma, as orthodox 
Hinduism is called, the Religion of Truth, met 
and decided that I should be “reclaimed” as a 
Hindu. The Sanatan Dharma is allowed under 
no circumstances to convert anyone to Hin- 
duism or to recognize conversions or marriages 
performed by the Arya Samaj, an unorthodox 
branch which calls itself Reformed Hinduism 
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and takes in converts. But a born Hindu who 
has left orthodoxy and returned can be re- 
claimed, and the Brahmans of Kashmir called 
a meeting of the people to explain that it did 
not matter when a Hindu had left. It might 
have been thousands of years before, in a previ- 
ous existence, and the people consented, with 
showers of marigolds and saffron petals, to the 
plan to reclaim me. 

I had been named Nilla by the Mississippi, 
and they gave me the name of Nila Nagini 
Devi, Goddess of the Eternal Blue, after Nila 
Naga. Devi, which means goddess, is attached 
to the names of all Hindu women as the equiva- 
lent of “Mrs.” Nila is Ananta, Eternity, and as 
the Brahmans lighted the three fires of the 
Vedic sacrifice, to name me, I told them that I 
had been named Akanta by the Fires of Work, 
Health, and Love nine years before. They were 
amazed and delighted. In Kashmir poetry Nila 
is clothed in lightning, and the Law of the Fire 
and whatever they heard of Camp Fire they 
called pure Vedic Hinduism. On the certificate 
they gave me to admit me to orthodox Hindu 
temples in India they indicated my caste in 
letters of gold as American Aryan. 

“The reason we have never proselytized,” 
they said when they had named me, “‘is that 
all religions are faces of the same truth, and to 
take a man from one religion to another is to 
deny it. But we have taken you because you 
bring us al religions and because your adora- 
tion of God as all-pervading has the ecstasy of 
youth. True religion is the bhakti of youth.” 

Bhakti is the devotion that “drinks God as 
the wild bull drinks the lake.” Cults of bhakti 
have possessed India for thousands of years, 
and the Greek “bacchante” is derived from 
bhakta, the frenzied devotee. Bhakti had given 
me a reputation for eccentricity in the West 
which began when I was five years old, and it 
was like finding my home again after a long 
exile to be where it was understood. The things 
for which I had been considered unconventional 
and queer in the West were regarded as piety 
in India, and from one end of the country ‘to 
the other I was received by people of all classes 
with a devout kind of love. 


Vv 


Miy mast winter was spent in the Dail- 
warra temples of Mount Abu, a sacred moun- 
tain of the Jains which rises from the desert of 
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Rajputana like a tower of jungle flowers. 
Jainism is an ancient form of Hinduism in 
which there is no caste and which makes non- 
violence and protection of all life the first 
commandment. The Dailwarra temples are a 
cluster of domes over the richest marble carv- 
ing in the world and corridors of 

shrines containing marble images 

with the Eye of Wisdom inlaid as 

jewels in their foreheads. There 

was a Mahatma of the Jains living 

at Dailwarra, the Yogi Shantivi- 

jaya, who has a following of mil- 

lions in India as a religious teacher 

and who took me as his disciple. 

I studied languages, served the 

altar fire of the temples, and prac- 

ticed exercises of meditation and 

breath control with the rosary and 

instructions of Shantivijaya. I met 

many thousands of pilgrims during 

the winter, from all parts of India, 

and learned many things from my 

teacher which are not written in 

books. 

In the spring I set out on a 
pilgrimage to the sacred places of 
Kathiawar, the land of Krishna, 
the Indian Apollo, and found the 
temples I had seen in the Pacific 
sunset over the Arabian Sea. The 
Jains have built cities of temples, 
thousands of white domes and 
towers on the tops of immense 
precipices among the clouds. From 
Kathiawar I went to Mathura and 
Brindaban on the Jumna River 
below Delhi, to visit the forest 
where Krishna danced the Rasa 
Mandala, the Circle Dance, with 
the Gopis, the milkmaids. Of all 
names, I loved that of Krishna Gopal best, be- 
cause the Divine Herdsman was the life of the 
earth and the dance of the Gopis around him 
was the circle of the planets around the sun. 
Krishna-Bhakti united me by a tie of unspeak- 
able love to the Indians. 

From Brindaban I went to the Nilgiris, the 
Mountains of Nila, in the south. The Hima- 
layas are called the upper curve of Nila Naga’s 
body, and the Nilgiris the southern, enclosing 
India within the circle of Eternity. The Hindu 
State of Mysore is below the Blue Mountains, 
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and I was invited there to the birthday festivi- 
ties of the Maharaja and to other royal festivals 
where I saw fabulous wealth on display. Bhakti 
had come to mean bhakti of humanity, and the 
existence of wealth and poverty made it essen- 
tial for me to find some way of identifying my- 
self with those in need. I fulfilled 
various difficult vows of fasting 
and asceticism, and was rewarded 
by one real glimpse of God and 
Ecstasy. What I saw made nothing 
too difficult to attempt if it would 
unite the drop of me to the sea. 
I began with street cleaning. 
The lowest in the Hindu commu- 
nity are the scavengers, who, be- 
cause of the work they do, are 
considered unclean and “untouch- 
able.” I went into the slums of 
Bangalore in the Mysore State 
and cleaned the streets and the 
drains. The flower of the Brahman 
youth joined me, and there was a 
great sensation in India. We sent 
reports of our work to Mahatma 
Gandhi, who was leading the all- 
India-antiuntouchability move- 
ment from the Yeravda jail, and 
he wrote us it was a very great 
work we were doing. For Brahmans 
to do the work of untouchables 
would automatically put an end 
to untouchability. Our campaign 
also branched into the founding of 
playgrounds for slum children, 
spinning classes held in the streets, 
and the remodeling of a theater 
where I directed a group of Kan- 
arese players. 
But when I went to visit Gandhi 
in the jail, his understanding of the 
depth of my quest made me decide that the work 
I was doing was only making me into the leader 
of a campaign and that to escape from egotism 
and love of the grandstand and the things that 
stood between me and my vision of the beauty 
religion I should have to give up public work 
and become the humblest of devotees. Gandhi 
assured me that if I succeeded in realizing my 
vision within myself I should be able to realize 
it in the theater my father called the “theater 
of our unrealized nation,” the nation being the 
world and the religion a world religion. 















My pledge of discipleship was transferred 
formally from Shantivijaya to Gandhi, and, 
after living for a time in a remote village of un- 
touchables at the edge of the Mysore jungle, 
I went with my young son to his ashrama, or 
retreat, near Ahmadabad, and later to another 
of his communal colonies in central India. 
What made me place absolute confidence in 
Gandhi and my life in his hands was that he 
had successfully adhered to his vow of non- 
stealing, as he calls the vow of nonpossession 
of personal property. The highest ideal of 
Hinduism for thousands of years has been vol- 
untary renunciation of all property beyond 
the needs of the body and dedication of wealth 
to art and religion. Gandhi had evolved the 
ideal into endless methods of practical applica- 
tion, and thousands of his followers gave up 
their property as a joyous experience of bhakti. 

“To have you do your own work is my ideal 
for you,” he told me. “To stop dancing this 
Prometheus dance of being bound and create 
the dance of liberation.” 

I had become like a skeleton from fasting 
and had a bald, shaven head. I finally saw that 
by making myself look like Gandhi I was not 
practicing the truths it was his ambition to 
teach people to practice. If they were universal, 
they would be universally applicable, in the 
West as well as the East, and to practice them 
in America, as a private individual and not 
as an apostle, would be the test. 

“But promise you will do it right away!” 
Gandhi exclaimed. “Only by being true to 
yourself can you be true to me. Get to work on 
these new dances and stop wasting your time.” 


VI 


Tae Barnsx helped me to make the 
transition from a bald-headed, barefoot ascetic 
to an American girl. They took care of me when 
I fell ill after leaving the ashrama and treated 
me with such understanding and kindness and 
did so much for my little son that I left India 
in an ecstasy of love for all who are in it. But 
the war against untouchability had not ended, 
and I saw the stewards on the ship which 
brought me from India treated as social un- 
touchables. In a spasm of indignation and 
inspiration I decided that I had to identify 
myself with the untouchables of the West as 
I had with those of India, and the only way I 
could devise of doing it honestly was by marry- 
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ing one. As soon as I reached New York I 
married a boy I had seen treated as an un- 
touchable on the ship, without explaining to 
anyone why I did it. But I became violently 
ill the same day and found that I was doing 
both him and myself a great injustice and that 
the truth as I saw it could not be served in 
that way. 

It took many months to adjust myself to 
life in New York and a great deal of vigilance 
to keep myself out of the commercial entangle- 
ments proposed by lecture bureaus and theatri- 
cal and literary agents bent on exploiting the 
newspaper notoriety which attended the ab- 
surdly garbled reports and interpretations of 
my doings. But the program which had begun 
with the ashrama vows had become a part of 
my nature, and the universal applicability of 
the vow of nonstealing became more than ever 
apparent. I found that, aside from rent, my liv- 
ing expenses amounted to no more than seven 
dollars a week in New York, because, as a vege- 
tarian, I cannot eat in restaurants and adhere 
to very simple ideas about food. To remain in 
tune with the nature and universe I have 
known, I cannot take from it more than my 
actual needs. Anything I take beyond the re- 
quirements of my health is stolen from nature, 
which would provide for all if there were no 
thieves. Whatever I may earn from writing or 
from the theater of my dreams must be a trust 
of which I am merely custodian. Gandhi always 
pointed out to people in all walks of life that 
they do not have to stop working or earning 
but that they should consider themselves custo- 
dians and not possessors of their resources. 

For me the essence of all religion is in the 
parable of the rich man and the eye of the 
needle. Religion which tolerates injustice and 
is not a rule of action seems to me to be useless. 
It is an empty shell, with which old age may 
console itself but which is powerless to give 
youth a life with just foundations and universal 
joy. Seeing this, youth imagines it has turned 
from religion, but it has turned from only the 
shell. Love and life itself are religion, because 
they are the pursuit of bliss, and youth has 
turned from sectarian prejudice, not from life. 
Life and love are bhakti, and in Eastern lan- 
guage I should say that religion means bhakti 
to me. In Western language there is no single 
word for it, but I might say that it keeps me a 
bacchante, drunk with primordial joy. 
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Has the New Deal 
Helped the Farmer? 


A Debate on a Campaign Issue 


j—FKFarmers Still Want the AAA 


by CHESTER C. DAVIS 


Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment Act 


I. SEEMS TO ME that the first response to 
the question of why farmers favor the agricul- 
tural-adjustment program would very logically 
be another question: “Do they favor it?” 

I say that most of them do. To argue they do 
not is to butt one’s head against a stone wall of 
facts which the farmers themselves have built, 
stone on stone and fact on fact, and which 
stands there today as something that cannot be 
dodged. This opinion is still held by the vast 
majority of farmers, I am positive, despite the 
adverse ruling of the Supreme Court.* 

I do not say that most farmers would favor 
the adjustment program if they could sell at 
satisfactory prices all they can produce. Such a 
condition does not exist, and there is no magic 
by which it can be brought about. So the hard- 
headed farmer judges against the cold back- 
ground of present-day fact. 

Most farmers know that the politician who, 
under existing international conditions, prom- 
ises them an export outlet for all they can pro- 
duce, is talking bunk. They would like to have 
it, certainly; they would like to see new indus- 
trial uses develop for their products, too; but, 
while these avenues are being opened, they can 
see no reason why theirs should be the only 
branch of our industrial organization to throw 
goods on the market for what they will bring. 

Out of some 6,000,000 farmers in the United 
States, a few more than 3,500,000 were ac- 
tively co-operating in the adjustment programs 
in November, 1935. The number has generally 
increased with each program offered or re- 
newed, and the November figure is the largest 


*Eprtor’s Note: — Although this article was written by Ad- 
ministrator Davis just before the Supreme Court's decision on 
January 6, Mr. Davis telegraphed this additional sentence. 
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it has ever been, which indicates that the pro- 
grams enjoy not only the favor but the growing 
favor of the nation’s farmers. 

There have been 6 referendums of the na- 
tion’s producers of cotton, wheat, corn and 
hogs, and tobacco, including two successive 
ones for the corn-hog and tobacco producers. 
All carried. Not by any split decisions but by 
heavily preponderant majorities. In each of 
these any farmer or farm owner was eligible to 
vote who was a grower of the commodity in- 
volved, whether he was a contract signer or 
not. In all of these elections there was a large 
turnout; in fact, a larger percentage of those eligi- 
ble actually came out and voted than in any presi- 
dential election in recent years. In the 6 referen- 
dums approximately 3,433,000 votes were cast 
for the programs and about 535,000 against — 
a ratio of more than 6 to I. 

The regions with the most experience with 
agricultural adjustment generally gave it the 
strongest support, and one or two specific in- 
stances will corroborate that statement. In the 
1935 corn-hog referendum, 161,000 Iowa farm- 
ers voted for a continuation of the program, to 
26,581 votes cast against it. In Kossuth 
County, Iowa, the home of Senator Dickinson, 
the vote was 2,906 in favor and 164 against. 
That is 18 to 1. The total of 3,070 votes, which 
included some absentee farm owners, equaled 
97 per cent of the last census count of all the 
resident farmers in Mr. Dickinson’s county. 

I realize, of course, that the majority is not 
necessarily right. But I suggest that such a 
preponderant majority of farmers should prove 
embarrassing to any purported leader of farm- 
ers who undertakes to argue, while leading 
them, that they are wrong. 





FARMERS STILL WANT THE AAA 


I should rather believe they may be right 
and look for their reasons why. 


er’s see wat some of the reasons are. 
This is the way one farmer put them to me. 

“‘Now I like the adjustment program, first, 
for this reason: A lot of things called farm relief 
were talked about for 15 years, and some of 
them were tried. And all the time my farm and 
] were getting in worse shape. This is the first 
plan that has really put money in my pocket 
and brought actual results that I can take to 
town to spend. 

“Second, size it up with some of the alterna- 
tives that are talked about today. Instead of 
trading it for something else, sight unseen, I’d 
rather keep right on improving the one we’ve 
got. That looks sensible to me. 

“Third, it’s based on sound farming. Why, 
I’ve been able to put some of my ground into 
grass and pasture as I’ve been wanting to do for 
years and couldn’t afford to. My farm itself 
will be a lot better off after a few years of fol- 
lowing this kind of farming. I’ve had to mine 


my soil before; now I can farm it, and that’s 
what I want to do. 

“Then you see, this is our show. We run 
the local end of it ourselves out here in the 
county and we help make these changes and 
improvements that are being made all the 
time. I surely like that part about it. 

“And, fifth, here is one of the fundamental 
reasons: It helps my neighbor and me, us 
farmers, to take our place with the other great 
economic groups which exercise control over 
their own business, including production and 
marketing. It gives us a chance to practice, on 
a small scale, the control of production that 
industry has always practiced on a large scale. 
I like it because it finally gives us something of 
an even break.” 

Now let’s go back and examine these five 
reasons one by one to see if that farmer was 
right about them. 

During agriculture’s long struggle for an 
even economic break with other groups, many 
things were tried. More efficient production, 
co-operative marketing, tariffs, all were tried. 
They helped but they did not give the farmers 
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equality. The McNary-Haugen principle, which 
was pretty generally demanded by farmers, died 
a-borning during unfriendly national adminis- 
trations. The stabilization effort of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board was caught in its own back- 
lash because its loans were not secured by any 
other form of production control than per- 
suasion. It did help materially to sell the idea 
of production control but offered no plan to 
make it economically possible for individual 
farmers to follow the good advice. 

Then came the adjustment act. Rarely has 
a plan of such moment encountered less oppo- 
sition at its birth, and, today, even in spite 
of the political cataracts that sometimes dim 
the vision, people generally agree that it has 
fulfilled one of its objectives, in that it has 
helped to increase the purchasing power of 
farmers. 

Since 1932 the farm cash income, after pay- 
ing fixed charges, has advanced about 85 per 
cent. Present estimates of farmers’ gross in- 
come from 1935 production are in excess of 
$8,000,000,000. It was about $5,300,000,000 
in 1932. The farm cash income was 48 per cent 
more in 1934 than in 1932. Of all these things 
the American farmer is very much aware. He 
believes that of all the factors that contributed 
to the rising farm income, the greatest con- 
tinuing influence was the adjustment program. 
Droughts and floods may come and go, but 
adjustment measures are available to be em- 
ployed whenever needed. 

In the second of his 5 reasons, the farmer 
referred to alternate proposals. Some people 
urge unlimited production, draining the sur- 
plus off into export. We have the power to 
subsidize exports, under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act; we have tried it and will con- 
tinue to try it. But we have found that, unless 
we buy goods in return, we should in many 
cases have to give our goods away in order to 
get them over foreign tariff walls. I cannot 
see how that will help either our farmers of 
today or of tomorrow, after we have drained 
our soil fertility in the suicidal effort to export 
cotton at 5 cents or less and wheat at 30 cents 
and hogs at $2. That is simply subsidizing 
foreign industries with cheap food, thereby 
penalizing America. I am for exports, too, but 
I am not trying to kid anyone as to the actual 
possibilities. The farmer won’t let himself be 
kidded either. 
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Then there are those who advocate unlimited 
production and a guaranteed parity price, paid 
out of the federal treasury, to make up what 
the consumer fails to pay. The farmer who 
thinks about it knows it couldn’t work for 
long. As the price sank down under increasing 
supplies, larger subsidies would be necessary 
to hold up farm increase. In the end, we should 
be back where we were in 1932, with bankrupt 
prices and gigantic unsold supplies. 


Ta rep REASON why the farmer I 
quoted favors the adjustment program is that 
he is now able to shift a few acres from the 
growing of surplus crops and put them into al- 
falfa or other soil-conserving and erosion-pre- 
venting crops and thus keep his soil in repair, 
instead of being forced by the economic pres- 
sure of high fixed charges and bankruptcy 
prices to mine his soil for every acre’s worth, 
regardless of the consequences. It is the kind 
of program that a farmer’s farmer likes. It is 
based on sound farm practice, as any successful 
program must be. In 1934 and again in 1936, 
more than 30,000,000 acres that had been grow- 
ing crops that were not needed were freed, by 
the adjustment programs, for constructive, 
soil-building uses. 

Fourth, the farmers have seen their own 
efforts, in working out the programs and in 
administering them in their counties through 
their own elected committeemen, rewarded by 
gradual changes made in the programs. They 
have seen many improvements and modifica- 
tions and adaptations made. These have grown 
directly out of their own experience, and have 
been based on their own recommendations. And 
so they feel they can do more to build their 
agricultural policy through the democratically- 
administered adjustment programs than by 
adopting some other strange child that is being 
carried toward their doorstep. 

And finally, farmers have embedded in their 
minds one of the fundamentals upon which the 
whole thing rests. It is this: Nonagricultural 
industries, under our economic system, have 
universally practiced restriction of output 
in order to maintain price. Corporate indus- 
tries do not expect to be able to enjoy unlim- 
ited production and still enjoy good prices. 

Industry has cut down production far more 
than agriculture ever has. The farmer has ob- 
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served this, and he asks today why he, of all 
elements of society, must run his plant, his 
farm, at full capacity only to hang himself 
because of the bankruptcy prices that in- 
evitably result. He is fair about it. He says: 
“Why should I be asked by society to be the 
only one to do this thing?” And then, in that 
same fairness he says: “Why should I expect 
society to take all I can produce at a fair price 
when no factory or mine or other industry 
asks society to take all it can produce at a fair 
price?” 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act enables 
farmers, for the first time in the troubled his- 
tory of agricultme, to furnish goods to the 
world on the same basis as that enjoyed by 
other industries. That is, to furnish all the 
goods for which society is willing to pay a 
fair price but not to bankrupt themselves 
supplying goods for which society will not 
pay. 


CROP CONTROL BRINGS SERFDOM 


I believe the farmers of America have this 
principle so thoroughly in mind that they will 
guard it zealously. They will not give that up. 
And since the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
through its co-operative machinery, provides 
this very thing, they favor it. 

I have given you the reasons one farmer 
gave me why he favors the AAA. I believe he 
is thinking straight and that other millions 
are thinking right along with him. It isn’t 
the plan he would favor, perhaps, if export 
markets were free and open or if, under our 
economic system, the other groups did not 
limit the production of the goods and services 
for which he trades his crops. But, seeing 
clearly what he is up against, as he does, he 
and the other millions will be calling for the 
blueprints of the farm plans that will be 
thrown together for them in the coming months 
and will scrutinize them sharply to see just 
how the plans will work. 
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li—Crop Control Brings Serfdom 





by L. J. DICKINSON 


HL... MANY FARMERS are against the 
principle of the AAA? No one knows. There 
will be no correct answer to that political 
enigma until November. 

However, the decision of the Supreme Court 
that the program is unconstitutional in a vital 
sense has clarified the situation. For one thing, 
it has taken from the hand of the Adminis- 
tration the facile use of money which it had 


United States Senator from Iowa 


devised under the Act, and so a dense fog has 
been lifted from the mind of the farmer. 

Therefore it may be asserted positively that 
the alleged 6-to-1 majority of Secretary Wal- 
lace’s famous corn-hog referendum does not 
accurately represent genuine sentiment among 
farmers. 

In considering that vote it must be remem- 
bered (a) that it came before the plan had 
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been tried out enough to show up its fallacies, 
(b) that the opposition had no voice, while 
government agents, by every known device of 
cajolery and threat, sought the farmer’s sig- 
nature, and (c) that more than half the farm- 
ers refrained from voting, even though the 
proposition submitted was merely whether 
payments should continue to themselves. Also, 
vast numbers who had signed AAA contracts 
remained silent rather than stultify themselves 
by declaring they delieved in government hand- 
outs, even though these handouts were accepted. 

In this discussion I wish to avoid being 
placed in the anomalous position which the 
corn-hog farmers faced on Secretary Wallace’s 
referendum. Fearful of an adverse vote on 
corn-hog control, the AAA confused the issue 
by announcing that there would be no more 
programs on specific crops but only a single 
blanket contract which the farmer had either 
to accept or reject. Evidently the farmer 
swallowed corn-hog control which he did not 
like to get other regulations which he favored. 

Moreover, it should be understood that 
many phases of the AAA program are not in 
question. Certain of these I have advocated for 
many years and others I originated. Practically 
all farmers are in favor of that part of AAA 
which enabled them to finance warehouse crops 
on the farm and which established proper loan 
facilities. These provisions, designed to avert 
the perils of “dumping,” I fought for in Con- 
gress for 12 years. 

The farmer is a manufacturer of foodstuffs. 
He needs and should have all the aid and pro- 
tection that the government has long accorded 
to any other business man. No one disputes 
that part of AAA which gave him this assurance. 

What is challenged is the philosophy of 
paternalism and bureaucratic control which 
underlay the whole program of crop regula- 
tion, with its destructive theory of scarcity. 
This phase of the AAA, with its system of pro- 
cessing taxes, allotments, and cash benefits, 
aroused national concern. 

When you hook up controls of this character 
with the principle of paying a man for zot 
doing something, there are set in motion vicious 
forces which are subversive of the initiative 
and enterprise that are the bedrock of democ- 
racy itself. It is bad enough to rob a man of 
his natural incentive to work, but, when in 
addition you make him the beneficiary of 


what amounts to nothing less than a political 
subsidy, you have made him part of a vicious 
system in which he becomes subservient to 
the politician who is dispensing this bounty. 

This type of control suspends normal eco- 
nomic forces and places the whole of agricul- 
ture on an artificial basis. A vast pyramid is 
erected, with the consumer at the bottom, the 
farmer at the top, and the distributing agents 
in between. All are caught between the press 
sure of one group for higher prices and that of 
the other for lower prices. Thus the paternal- 
istic system sets up an ever widening circle 
which ultimately involves everything and 
everybody in varying degrees of dependency. 

Recognition of these fallacies spread rapidly 
among farmers. I know literally hundreds 
among those who voted for the AAA who did 
so with misgivings and with mental reserva- 
tions. In 3 years of operation the farmer learned 
a lot about government controls which differs 
sharply from those glittering prospectuses of an 
agricultural Utopia issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. Let me give you a concrete 
instance. 

The AAA limited the production of corn in 
the Middle West and of cotton in the South. 
Restrictions were based upon the acreage pre- 
viously planted to the respective crops. Now 
there was no limitation upon the Iowa farmer 
growing cotton or on the Southern farmer grow- 
ing corn. But it is at once obvious that the 
advantage here was all on the side of the 
Southern farmer. The cotton-growing privilege 
means nothing in the West, but during the 
past 3 years the growing of corn became an 
important new addition to farm income in the 
South. The corn farmer has had nothing with 
which to replace his curtailed crop, but the 
Southern planter, in addition to being paid not 
to grow cotton, could plant his excess acreage 
in corn. What the Middle Western farmer 
found out, therefore, is that the AAA set up 
against him a new competitor in the South who 
did not exist before. Thus the production not 
only of corn but of cattle and hogs in the 
Southern States has increased by a very large 
percentage during the past three years. It did 
not, fortunately, assume alarming proportions 
but it did indicate clearly a significant trend. 

This program also led to the use of sub- 
stitutes which forced out established crops. 
Wherever you find that the AAA stimulated a 


















farm product, you also find, nearly always, that 
substitutes were created. 


Lier vs .oox at the problem from still 
another angle. The Livestock Record published 
at Sioux City, covers the heart of the nation’s 
livestock market, located in Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Iowa. For the week 
ending December 21, 1935, for example, the 
estimated number of hogs was only 30 per cent 
of that of 2 years ago; lambs were 75 per cent; 
and beef cattle actually higher than in 1933. 
Why? Because the government had clamped 
down tightly on hog production but had kept 
its hands entirely off lambs and practically off 
beef cattle. Does that please the farmer? It 
does not. 

While the cash benefits received under the 
AAA may have been a stimulant to farm pur- 
chasing power, yet every wise farmer knows 
that he has had nothing more than a shot in 
the arm, disruptive of his farm economy. This 
entire program was based on the proposition 
that agriculture as a whole has gone broke 
and that the government must step in and 
manage the bankrupt’s business. 

This is one of the primary fallacies under- 
lying the entire New Deal farm program. It 
need only be pointed out that in Iowa, for ex- 
ample, where the brunt of the farm depression 
fell, 56 per cent of the farms are still entirely 
free of debt. Similarly, throughout the United 
States, more than half the farms are unen- 
cumbered. Furthermore, the average farm 
consists of 160 acres, with a land value, ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, of $5,554. On this 
farm are buildings, tools, and equipment worth 
more than $3,000, with livestock averag- 
ing $964 per farm in value. From this total 
national agricultural investment of more 
than $51,000,000,000 there was produced in 
1929 — which was not a very good year for 
farm prices — products worth $11,700,000,000. 
Against this productive plant approximately 
$9,000,000,000, or less than 20 per cent of 
total farm valuation, was outstanding in 
mortgage indebtedness. While farm values hit 
lows in 1932, subsequent recovery has brought 
them back nearly to the 1930 level. At the 
same time the debt burden has been eased by 
$1,750,000,000. That this is true, despite the 
maladjustments with which agriculture has 
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had to contend for the past 15 years, is elo- 
quent testimony to the business ability of the 
American farmer. 

While I have the utmost sympathy with the 
unfortunate and with those who have been 
through adversity, I refuse to believe that 
the fundamentals of our national agricultural 
policy should be shaped solely on considera- 
tion for those who have failed. This puts the 
farmer who has been industrious and thrifty 
in a government strait jacket. We do not solve 
the agricultural problem, serious as it still is, 
by robbing the independent farmer of his 
enterprise and initiative. Nor do we solve it 
by setting up a system of inelastic controls 
which leave out of account the ruling factors 
of Providence and the weather. Where govern- 
ment aid can be most effective is in the assist- 
ance which can be provided in restoring the 
farmer’s market, both foreign and domestic. 
Scarcity prices do not result in increasing but 
only in further curtailing outlets for his 
products. 

The AAA program tried to frighten the 
farmer with scarecrows, one of which was 
the alleged peril of low prices due to “dump- 
ing” of farm surpluses in foreign markets, 
which comes from unrestricted production. 
Because in the past he has been the victim of 
world oversupplies, AAA agents never lost the 
opportunity to drag out this “foreign” ghost. 
It served as the excuse for the processing tax; 
but that “dumping” is now fictional, so far as 
the farmer is concerned, is thoroughly proved 
by the flood of agri- 
cultural imports to- 
day. For the first 8 
months of 1935 the 
quantities of corn, 
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wheat, flour, butter, lard, meat, etc. imported 
were equivalent to the output of 13,000,000 
acres of American land now lying idle and un- 
used! 

Nor did the AAA program have even the 
merit of consistency or continuity in its policy. 
Thus in 1936 Secretary Wallace announced the 
farmer was to be paid for raising hogs that 
he was paid for not raising in 1935. Subsidy 
for refraining from production one year, and 
bounty for increased production the next! How 
can stability of prices be attained under any 
such vacillating policy? How is the farmer to 
plan his operations unless he takes a course 
in mind reading so that he can penetrate the 
mental processes of some bureaucrat in faroff 
Washington? 


Ii 


Te AAA said that these startling in- 
equalities which were revealed in the system 
of government regulation were due to the new- 
ness of the system and would disappear. But 
to this I reply: What guarantee is there that 
new amendments to the AAA would be any 
more effective? The hope comes from the fal- 


lacy that government edicts can supersede 
nature and economic law. In providing the 


“ec > 


ever normal granary,” who can foresee the 
drought of one year or the excessive rainfall 
of another? To believe this is possible, the tiller 
of the soil must rely on the “‘infallibility” of 
a government expert. To this the practical, 
experienced farmer is likely to answer: “There 
is no such animal. I am on the ground in daily 
contact with the problems of the soil, the 
weather, the market, the diseases of crops and 
livestock. To put the government also on my 
back is just too much.” 

Down in the Tennessee hills I hear that, un- 
der the government TVA program, bathtubs 
have been installed in certain farmhouses. This 
solved unexpectedly a perennial rural problem, 
for some of the tubs are being used for the 
storage of potatoes. A farmer has a right to 
a bathtub, and he also has a right to store 
potatoes in it, but I do contend that both op- 
erations should be not only of his own choice 
but also at his own expense. I believe the 
farmers of the nation — after they have sifted 
the evidence — will agree with me. 

How does the man on the farm feel? Here 
is one, a neighbor of mine near Algona, Iowa. 


His farm is free and clear. He has made money 
every year, even recently. He studies his 
markets closely and is a shrewd bargainer anda 
careful salesman, as well as a competent 
farmer. He knows his business. 

When the AAA contract was offered him he 
came to me and pointed out the fine print at 
the bottom which many farmers do not read 
carefully. I assured him he had read properly, 
that if he signed and took the government 
money he gave up control of his farm. He said, 
“T will not turn over my land and my life. 
work to a bunch of softies in Washington who 
know nothing about farming except as they 
learn it in a classroom.” 

A few miles from him lives another farmer, 
He leases part of his land for just enough to 
meet taxes and interest; the rest he farms 
himself; but for any one of a score of reasons 
he never has had out of his land more than a 
bare living. He signed the AAA contract, and 
the bonus the government sent him was more 
cash money than he had seen in years. 

Not all who signed the AAA contract were ot 
this latter order. Many have been or are pros- 
perous. Who is to blame them for taking the 
cash dangled in front of them as a lure? How 
were they to know that for this alleged “‘secur- 
ity” they were trading their liberty? 

How could they tell — until they tried it 
— that government control means the exact 
opposite of what it promises; that instead of 
freedom to enjoy life more it means in the 
end a slavish obedience to unseen men and to 
forces more brutal than the drought and the 
erosion? 

There is but one chance for such a program 
to be successful: put every farmer and all farm 
products under complete control. 

May this not be the underlying purpose of 
the government as revealed by Under Secre- 
tary Tugwell — to bring every farmer and all 
his products so utterly under federal dominance 
that no independents can remain? The object 
is to level off. No one will be indigent; neither 
will there be any rich farmers. 

In this future, if it ever arrives, all alike 
will be members of a nonthinking, noncre- 
ative, noninitiating group, going through the 
motions of husbandry like bound peasants 
of old and not like the farmers of our 
America who settled the land and who now 
own it. 
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Don’t Blame the Exchange 


‘ies Is NO mystery about the New 
York Stock Exchange. I give emphasis to so 
simple a fact because many people mistakenly 
think of this institution as remote and incom- 
prehensible. In the simplest terms, the New 
York Stock Exchange is only, and exclusively, 
a market place where listed securities are 
bought and sold. It is because part of the Amer- 
ican public fails to understand this that we 
have a public-relations problem with which we 
must deal. 

Our studies of the public attitude toward 
the Exchange reveal some incredible miscon- 
ceptions. Many people, for instance, believe 
that the Stock Exchange deals in securities — 
that is, that, when stocks and bonds are traded 
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in, the Exchange itself sells them or buys them, 
as the case may be. Hence, the inevitable con- 
clusion is that, if securities bought at high 
prices by the public are later sold at lower 
prices, the Exchange itself makes the differ- 
ence. Another section of the public believes 
that the Stock Exchange puts prices up and 
down and can arbitrarily produce booms and 
panics. These fictions, like many others, indi- 
cate a surprising lack of knowledge of the 
functions of the Exchange. And always where 
there is misinformation there is prejudice. We 
know that it is human nature to mistrust any- 
thing which one does not understand. 

It is, I think, the good fortune of the Stock 
Exchange that the subject of public relations 
is exciting such widespread interest. Our task 
of breaking down prejudices and misconcep- 
tions is made easier because so many people 
are curious to know more about our affairs. 
One important reason for this curiosity obvi- 
ously is to be found in the fact that a large part 
of the American public has a direct or indirect 
interest in securities and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the Exchange’s economic importance. 
Hence, what happens on the Exchange or to it 
is news. Even our efforts to remove misunder- 
standings and to establish a correct perspec- 
tive are, I find, regarded as news. This, I take 
it, explains why I am so frequently asked to dis- 
cuss the subject of public relations. 

But news in general and public relations in 
particular are two very different subjects from 
the Stock Exchange’s viewpoint. Likewise, we 
find it necessary to draw a clear distinction be- 
tween the development of public relations and 
business promotion, which, in the case of many 
other institutions and enterprises, are closely 
related, and properly so. If public relations be 
defined as the proper cultivation of public 
good will and promotion be regarded as a di- 
rect effort to expand business and to increase 
volume, it may be pointed out at the outset 
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that with the Stock Exchange the two do not 
mix. By the very nature of its service, the 
Stock Exchange is prevented from employing 
business-producing methods which, in other 
fields, are entirely proper and ethical. 


Ix is worminc new for the Stock Ex- 
change to have an interest in the development 
of public relations. Through the years, it has, 
with very great dignity and a full sense of so- 
cial responsibility, pursued a policy that aimed 
at the enlightenment of the public as to the in- 
terests and activities of the Stock Exchange 
and as to security matters in general. As its 
President, I am genuinely proud of the valu- 
able pioneer work undertaken by the New 
York Stock Exchange in the field of corporate 
publicity. For many years, we have urged upon 
those corporations whose securities are listed 
with us the importance of the fullest publicity 
concerning their corporate affairs. Today, 
partly because of our efforts and partly because 
they themselves have realized its desirability, 
these companies, which include most of the 
leaders of what is known as Big Business, give 
publicity to periodic audited reports of their 
operating results and financial condition. 

In its own behalf, the Stock Exchange may 
not have been as articulate as it should have 
been. It may have erred on the side of con- 
servatism. It may not always have realized 
the necessity of a sort of publicity “art of self- 
defense.” But it has always appreciated the 
importance of having the public fully informed 
as to its functions and activities. If there ever 
was a Chinese wall around the Stock Exchange 
—which I think was largely illusion — cer- 
tainly there is no wall around it today. 

In the panic days of 1929, the attention of 
the nation was focused on the New York 
Stock Exchange, where was unfolded the pan- 
orama of an enormous volume of sales at con- 
stantly declining prices. Every newspaper in 
the land flashed the story of what was happen- 
ing, making it as clear to visualize as though 
one were gazing at a picture screen. Millions of 
those who watched mistook effect for cause. 
Only the discerning few realized that prices 
were registering the end of an era wherein 
every form of property — not alone security 
prices — had been the subject of an inflation- 
ary process; that prices for everything had 
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been pushed to dizzy heights. The unthinking, 
casting about for someone to blame, entirely 
overlooking the fact that it was the American 
public that had pushed prices up, emptied the 
vials of their wrath upon those who governed 
the market places. 

At this point, I should like to make an in- 
cidental observation which I realize has no 
direct bearing on the subject of this article. 
It is this: one of the controlling and funda- 
mental reasons for the high prices of the 
1928-29 era was the tax on capital gains. 
Among men in close touch with financial and 
economic affairs at the time, it was evident 
that this tax was impeding a complete freedom 
in investment decisions and activities. Many 
thousands of investors, including large holders 
of securities, realized that prices had reached 
a level out of relation to earnings, actual and 
potential. But, in the face of a large capital- 
gains tax they were unwilling to sell. Un- 
hampered by the prospect of penalty, these 
investors, acting on their own perceptions and 
judgments, unquestionably would have sold 
their securities and reinvested their funds in 
other fields. 

This tax is uneconomic, unscientific, and 
creates an artificial scarcity, for holders of 
securities which show large profits will not sell. 
They prefer to run the risk of a decline rather 
than realize a profit and then pay a large pro- 
portion of their gains to the government. Inci- 
dentally, the effect of it must be quite the re- 
verse of the intent. 

So long as this tax remains, we shall be con- 
fronted with conditions conducive at least to 
an artificial scarcity of securities for sale, which 
is the very thing we should guard against. 


Comin Back to the further consideration 
of this problem of public relations, our objec- 
tive may be very simply stated. It is to keep 
the public informed as to functions and serv- 
ices of the New York Stock Exchange. We 
believe that, if its work, its policies, and its 
high standards are understood, hostility will 
disappear, and be replaced by genuine good will. 

In the course of our consideration of this 
question, there have been presented to us a 
great many programs and projects, most of 
which were found to be fantastic or impracti- 
cable, at least for our purposes. Other sugges- 
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tions of a more practical character come to us, 
but we have found that most of these, in one 
way or another, duplicate what we are already 
doing. 

Day in and day out, year in and year out, we 
must proclaim the fact that an exchange is 
nothing more, nothing less than a market 
place, a place where brokers meet to do busi- 
ness for their clients; that there is no mystery 
connected with its operations but that it does 
perform an essential function in bringing buy- 
ers and sellers together with little effort and 
loss of time — that every transaction is a serv- 
ice to some unit of the public, large or small. 

But it is not enough for us to see that we do 
provide a continuous, smoothly functioning, 
efficient market place. We have to go beyond 
that and let the public know that we do per- 
form this essential service and that it is a serv- 
ice of vital interest to the public. It is my 
strong conviction that the only policy for the 
New York Stock Exchange is one of education 
and enlightenment, free from all suspicion of 
propaganda. As I have repeated at every op- 
portunity, it is a policy that calls for the ut- 
most candor and none of the subtlety which is 
so often to be detected in the work of high- 
pressure propagandists. It is an open-door pol 
icy which invites the public and the public 
press to be informed fully as to every develop- 
ment of general interest on the Exchange. 

There is nothing very startling in this. It may 
lack the flavor of some of the innovations so 
conspicuous in certain forms of publicity but 
to my mind it is the only policy which will 
accomplish results — a very simple, straight- 
forward, consistently sustained educational 
effort. 

The Stock Exchange is not unmindful of cer- 
tain phases of prejudice against the Stock Ex- 
change as an institution. To many persons Wall 
Street and even New York City are anathema. 


But the Stock Exchange, although it hap- 
pens to be situated in New York, is a national 
institution. It is the clearing house of invest- 
ment opinion to which every Main Street in 
the United States contributes. It is the chief 
market place where the securities representing 
American industry and enterprise are bought 
and sold by millions of American investors, 
who have helped to make our enterprises suc- 
cessful. This being so, we should be short- 
sighted indeed if we did not recognize our 
dependence upon popular interest and good 
will. 

To sum up my own philosophy in so far as 
public relations are concerned, it is this: The 
Exchange should take all reasonable and 
proper means to inform the public regarding 
its functions, services, and activities. It should 
evidence its willingness to answer all reason- 
able questions concerned with its affairs. It 
should combat misunderstanding and prejudice 
in whatever form they may appear on every 
front, twenty-four hours a day, three hundred 
sixty-five days a year. I am convinced that an 
institution such as the Stock Exchange, which 
believes in itself and its right to social survival, 
has a very definite obligation to present its 
cause to the American people. 

Indeed, its failure to take such a course 
would, it seems to me, imply a gross negligence 
of its own interests. But I believe with equal 
sincerity that in our aggressiveness we should 
not lose sight of the fact that our public-rela- 
tions problem is overwhelmingly one of cor- 
recting misunderstanding and misconception. 
In these circumstances, there is no magic that 
I know of that could be honestly and success- 
fully invoked as a substitute for a policy of ed- 
ucation and information. 

I believe in such a public-relations policy as 
I have tried to define because I believe in the 
fair-mindedness of the American people. 





The Bonus— 
Right or Wrong? 


by RAY MURPHY 


A. THE CURTAIN rises on another session 
of the Congress, the spotlight of public interest 
inevitably, and properly, embraces within its 
circle the legislative program of the American 
Legion. No one welcomes more sincerely the 
full consideration of this program, in the re- 
vealing illumination of public discussion, than 
the 850,000 members of the Legion and the 
400,000 women of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary. 

There can be no doubt that the question 
which shortly will have the most forceful pub- 
lic discussion will be our request for the imme- 
diate payment of the Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates. In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
let’s call this the bonus. I find nothing odious 
about the appellation. As commonly inter- 
preted, the word means a reward for extraordi- 
nary and meritorious service. Thus defined, the 
term applies in this case. 

The bonus question arose not after the War 
but during it. When the draft act was before 
the Congress, there was heated debate over the 
pay the fighting men were to receive — $1 a 
day, with 10 cents additional for overseas 
service. Sound argument prevailed. Obviously, 
the first job was to win the war, after which 
there would be time enough to adjust the com- 
pensation of those who carried the guns. No 
veteran denies or questions the soundness of 
that position. 

Now let us consider whether the man in the 
service received even the meager pay that had 
been allowed. The answer is that he did not. 
If he had dependent relatives — and most 
soldiers did — 50 per cent of his pay was de- 
ducted and turned over to these dependents. 
Then there was the matter of war-risk insur- 
ance. Don’t think for a minute that the gov- 
ernment paid for it. Of the $15 remaining, 


after deductions for dependents, another $7.50 
was subtracted for insurance. Nor did the pol- 
icy of confiscation end there. 

We all remember that there were Liberty 
Bonds to be sold. I do not know why the big 
salaried people back home seemed unable to 
buy enough of them, because I happened to be 
seeing America first and then touring France 
with a machine-gun company at that time. 
But I do know that orders came down the line 
to sell bonds to the soldiers, on the installment 
plan. Theoretically, the soldier did not have to 
buy. Practically, he did. Soldiers soon learn 
that it doesn’t pay to say, “No!” 

So, by a process of simple subtraction, we 
learn that the service man received virtually 
nothing. The government took him from job 
and family and ordered him to continue sup- 
porting the family. It sent him out to be shot 
down and told him the little detail of risk was 
his worry, not the government’s. It ordered him 
into the field on short rations and told him he 
was expected to help pay for them. 

Was it any wonder, when the War ended and 
men were demobilized by the millions, without 
jobs and without much hope for jobs, that 
scarcely any of them had even enough money 
to buy a suit of clothes? You remember, of 
course, that when the men went into the serv- 
ice they gave their clothes to foreign relief 
missions. There wasn’t much prospect of need- 
ing them again, so why not? True it is that 
each man received $60 with which to buy a new 
“outfit.” More true is the fact that, in those 
salad days $60 would not buy a decent suit of 
clothes. 


Ky re MEANTIME, the government was 
dealing generously with its civilian employees, 
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the munitions makers, and the war contractors. 
When the War ended, thousands of civilian 
federal employees promptly received a sub- 
stantial increase in pay, which, incidentally, a 
little later was made permanent. The debts of 
the munitions makers and war contractors were 
settled on a fair basis, with 6-per-cent interest 
added from the time the debt was due until 
paid. Income taxpayers received refunds on the 
same basis. 

But what of the veterans? Was their debt 
settled on the same basis? Unfortunately, it 
was not. If it had been, weshould not have this 
question before us now. After years of debate, 
the Congress admitted in 1924 that the debt 
was due but postponed payment until 1945. 
It passed a law — known as the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act — which credited 
each man with $1 additional for each day of 
home service during the fighting days and $1.25 
for each day of overseas service, less the $60 
clothing allowance. To this it added 25 per 
cent, presumably for waiting another 20 years, 
and provided not 6-per-cent but 4-per-cent 
interest. Thus the Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates. 

On a fair and just basis, the full face value of 
these certificates became due in 1931. Take 
the basic pay allowed, add the $60 which was 
deducted because of the clothing allowance, 
compound interest annually on that amount at 
6 per cent, precisely as the government did 
with everyone except the veterans, discard 
completely the 25 per cent for waiting, and 
you will find that the full-value date of each 
certificate was reached late in 1931. These cer- 
tificates, therefore, are now past due, and 
should be paid. 

On instructions from the Miami convention, 
the American Legion had a bill presented to 
the last Congress, requesting immediate pay- 
ment as a relief and recovery measure. The 
Congress saw fit to pass another measure, 
coupling theories of currency with the issue. 
The Senate sustained the President’s veto, and 
the legislation was lost. We are going before 
this session with the atmosphere clarified and 
the issue clear-cut, fortified by the resolution 
our St. Louis convention adopted unanimously, 
which states the Legion’s policy in the follow- 
ing language: 

Be it resolved that: 
1. We request immediate cash payment of the 


Adjusted Service Certificates at face value, with can- 

cellation of accrued interest on loans and refund of 

interest paid, and do hereby reaffirm the Miami- 
convention resolution on this subject. 

2. We request the immediate favorable action of 
the Congress and the approval of the President of 
the United States upon this clear-cut and single issue, 
without having it complicated or confused by other 
issues of government finance or theories of currency 
with which the Legion does not intend to become 
involved. 

The American Legion does not say that in- 
flation, or expansion of the currency, is right 
or wrong. We hold no mandate on that ques- 
tion. We say, just as clearly as words can state 
it, that, if there is to be currency experimenta- 
tion, it must not be committed in the name of 
the veterans. Let those who sponsor it assume 
full responsibility, for good or for bad. We also 
say that the program of the veterans shall not 
be dragged down to defeat by unrelated issues. 
The day is past when others can do things in 
the name of the veterans and get away with it. 

I firmly believe the bonus will be paid this 
winter, by the method requested by the Le- 
gion. It will aid business, industry, and labor 
by distributing additional money in every 
community of the country. It will stimulate 
relief and recovery, without increasing the na- 
tional debt. It can be paid without injuring the 
credit of the United States or jeopardizing the 
stability of our currency, as the highest officials 
of our government have testified. It is sound, 
just, and reasonable and conforms to American 
principles and customs of fairness and honesty. 

It would be sheer folly to expect everyone to 
agree with us. I can understand a reasonable 
difference of opinion literally on any subject. 
When occasionally, however, someone comes 
out with the statement that the men who 
served in the World War were benefited by 
that service, that it was just a grand picnic and 
European tour de luxe at the expense of Uncle 
Sam, I must confess that I see red. Such state- 
ments reflect the depths to which blind an- 
tagonism sometimes will carry the human 
mind. 

Unless you have crouched on the lip of a 
trench amid shellfire, unless you have seen 
your own machine guns cutting a lot of poor 
devils to ribbons, unless you have seen the 
man beside you have the top of his head bat- 
tered off by enemy bullets, unless you have 
lived in mud and filth, amid rats, vermin, and 
death, while bursting shells beat madness into 
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your brain, unless you have felt the iron dis- 
cipline of wartime camps, you are in no posi- 
tion to decide whether the World War was a 
deadly business or just a lark for a lot of boys. 
And do not forget that many a man who was 
serving society usefully in civil life cracked 
under the strain of learning the business of 
war in the camps of America. 

And then — the aftermath. The long battle 
with yourself to adjust your life to the calm of 
peace, the desperate effort to wipe out those 
memories of 1917 and 1918. If living under 
such conditions is conducive to good health, to 
improved intellect and a grasp of the better 
things of life, then, indeed, the World War 
lifted American youth of that generation to a 
high plane. The point is that it did not. That 
all of us did not die or become raving maniacs 
is no argument that war is a good training 
ground for youth. 


"Tar American Lecion is determined in 
its declaration that the care and protection of 
the disabled is a sacred obligation of the federal 
government. I say that it is a sound national 
policy. We shall press forward with this policy 
until all disabled veterans who justly are en- 
titled to this care and protection obtain it. It 
has been the policy of this nation since the days 
of the Revolutionary War, and, I say it with 
pride, the American Legion will fight to main- 
tain it until wars cease. 

If the cost of war gives you cause for con- 
cern, as well it may, remember that the veter- 
ans did not start the World War; they only 
ended it. Because it is convenient for a few 
persons to forget, now that the War is over, 
shall we desert those who sacrificed their health 
and their future in response to their country’s 
summons? Shall we deliver our disabled sol- 
diers and sailors to the poor farm, shove them 
into the bread lines, or turn them over to pri- 
vate charity? Shall we empty the insane asy- 
lums and release irresponsible men upon our 
citizens? Has America become so mercenary, 
so cold, so un-American? I think not and I be- 
lieve our citizens stand almost solidly with me. 

The Economy Act of 1933 might have bene- 
fited both the disabled veterans and the citi- 
zens, if blind unreasoning prejudice had not 
carried it too far. The American Legion never 
asked for a law which gave benefits to men who 


were not reasonably accepted by competent 
authority as having been disabled as a result 
of war service. The Disability Allowance Act, 
which provided benefits for disablement, re- 
gardless of time or cause, was not the child of 
the American Legion. The Legion never has 
asked that it be restored. I do not think we ever 
shall. 

We have asked and, through presidential 
order and legislative enactment, received a 
substantial return of the benefits for truly dis- 
abled veterans which were swept away by the 
Economy Act. There are some things which 
remain to be restored. We shall press for their 
restoration, and I challenge any unbiased per- 
son to examine the records and prove that we 
are wrong. We will guard the citizens against 
unjust demands as jealously as we are guarding 
the comfort of our disabled. Remember, we, 
too, are citizens and must share the cost with 
the rest. The percentage of Legion members 
who receive these benefits is very small. 

The Legion is asking this Congress to ex- 
tend to the widows and orphans of World War 
veterans the same protection it has given the 
widows and orphans of all other wars in which 
this country has engaged. We ask no more, 
request no special privileges. The need for this 
becomes apparent when I tell you that the 
Legion and the Auxiliary spent more than 
$1,027,000 of their own funds last year in di- 
rect aid to some 257,000 needy World War 
orphans. 

You have heard some talk about general pen- 
sions being just around the corner. That is a 
fabric of fallacy, to use a gentle term. The 
American Legion passed on that issue but 
once, many years ago, and defeated it deci- 
sively. I may say, however, that, if those who 
are sounding the tocsins against it want to bring 
it closer, they are following the right course. 
If they only keep on shouting it from the house- 
tops, they are likely to get a movement started 
which will be difficult to handle, a movement 
not initiated by veterans. Witness the Disa- 
bility Allowance Act. I see no basis whatever 
for fear, as the situation now stands. 
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"Tins srincs vs to that part of the Amer- 
ican Legion’s program which is beyond any 
possibility of self-interest. It is the largest part 
of our program, although it does not always 
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attract the most lurid headlines. It concerns 
the maintenance of peace; the promotion of 
child welfare; widespread Americanism inter- 
ests; the protection of education against econ- 
omy in government; law and order; the exten- 
sion of community service; highway safety; 
support of such outstanding youth-building 
organizations as the Boy Scouts of America, 
the Sons of the American Legion, the Camp 
Fire Girls, and other activities too numerous to 
describe. 

The Legion has seen enough of war. It de- 
sires peace. We do not want America to be 
dragged into any foreign war not our direct 
concern; we desire to make the danger of in- 
vasion remote by being prepared to repel in- 
vasion; and we say that, if war must come, it 
should be conducted on a basis of equality for 
all citizens. America has tried to put an end to 
war, but in other countries war still goes on. It 
now behooves us to establish safeguards to 
keep it out of America. 

The last session of the Congress adopted 
neutrality laws designed to keep us out of 
other nations’ quarrels. By mandate of our St. 
Louis convention, we will fight to enforce those 
laws. We have asked for an adequate defense 
because, at present, it is the best insurance of 
peace. An increase in our land establishment 
has been approved, and we are now building 
the navy to London Treaty strength. Addi- 
tional strength in the air-defense forces is 
needed, and toward this objective we will de- 
vote our efforts this year. We do not ask for a 
soldier, a ship, or an airplane that will be used 
for aggression. We request only the minimum 
requirements for defense, without any attempt 
at competing with the armaments race abroad. 

The Legion first put forth the proposal for 
a universal-service act, to deprofitize war, more 
than a decade ago. For many years we fought 
alone. Now we have many powerful allies, in- 
cluding the President of the United States, in 
this cause. We offer no socialistic proposal. We 
say that war service is the solemn duty of all 
citizens and the obligation of sacrifice is not to 
be confined to about 5 per cent of them, as was 
the case in the World War. The law we are re- 
questing and expect to see adopted in this 
Congress provides that in time of war the na- 
tion shall bring into its service capital, indus- 
try, and man power, with special privilege and 
profit for none. 


THE BONUS—RIGHT OR WRONG? 


A universal-service act is a corollary of na- 
tional defense and peace. In time of war it will 
strengthen our defense by giving the govern- 
ment instantaneous command of all of the 
resources that are essential for a successful 
campaign. In the World War the government 
could command only man power. This law, 
however, also will make war more remote by 
removing the profit motive. When that is done 
a great source of propaganda for war will have 
been eliminated. 
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Tae primary activity of the Legion is 
Americanism. The word is susceptible of many 
definitions and many shades of meaning. In the 
Legion it has only one meaning — love of coun- 
try above all else. To me it is the very soul of 
America. It embraces the protection of our 
principles and institutions of government, ex- 
tension of our educational system, youth- 
training activities, defending the right of free 
speech, a free press, and free access to the 
courts. Around this ideal we have built our 
program, and more than 11,000 Legion posts 
are carrying it forward to success. 

The American Legion does not hold that 
changes in government are either impossible 
or impracticable. The world changes, America 
with it. The basic law of our land has been 
amended and may be amended many times. 
The Constitution was created for the people. 
Within the elastic limits of that great charter, 
as written now or later amended, will be found 
the means to accomplish all that is needed for 
the common good. The right of the people to 
change their basic law cannot be denied. We 
do not fear, we do not oppose the right to pro- 
pose changes to be brought about in the or- 
derly, constitutional way, reserving the right 
to support or oppose such changes as we see fit. 

The American Legion does say that what- 
ever changes are necessary the American peo- 
ple themselves can bring about without inter- 
ference from abroad. We cherish and foster 
friendly relations with other governments but, 
when it comes to the question of problems of 
our own government, we can neither accept nor 
tolerate interference from outside nor from 
those subversive groups within our borders 
which harbor alien theories that would resort 
to the disorderly method of force and violence. 
We do not dictate the kind of government other 
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people shall have; they must not attempt to 
dictate to us. In the last analysis, the right of 
free speech belongs to those who are willing to 
preserve it for those others who may disagree 
with them. 

We wish to make Americanism a vital, 
everyday thing, to cause our people to realize 
that our liberties were hardly won and dearly 
bought, that they can be lost. It is as true to- 


day as when it was said long ago: “The inac- 
tive ever become a prey to the active. The con- 
dition upon which God hath vouchsafed liberty 
to mankind is eternal vigilance; which condi- 
tion, if he break, servitude is at once the conse- 
quence of his guilt and the punishment of his 
crime.” 

The American Legion is keeping that vigi- 
lance. 


Follow the Leader 


by HENRY ADAMS BELLOWS 


Dasone ABUNDANT evidence to the 
contrary, it remains currently held that man 
is distinguished from the lesser animals by his 
habit of reasoning. On this assumption is 
founded the entire structure of democracy. All 
other conceptions of the state take it for 
granted that the mass of mankind either is 
incapable of sustained consideration or else is 
rendered dangerously ill as a result of it. 
“Theirs not to reason why” is the very es- 
sence of oligarchy. Democracy in its inception 
was no mere revolt against the oppression of 
ruling classes; it was conceived in the faith 
that, given the opportunity, the adult male 
population — women were not credited with 
reasoning powers for another century — would 
seriously ponder and debate its common 
problems and, by the ballot, render rational 
judgments thereon. 

George Meredith summed up the whole case 
for democracy when he wrote of 
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men, and the ideas of men, which are actually the 
motives of men to a greater degree than their 
appetites. 


Seldom has a nobler tribute been paid to 
humanity, and perhaps some day it may be 
merited. Certainly those who, in the eighteenth 
century, dreamed the dreams and saw the 
visions out of which democracy was fashioned 
had abiding faith in “men, and the ideas of 
men.” They staked their lives on the belief 
that people in the mass were actually capable 
of thinking about political, social, and eco- 
nomic matters from the standpoint of the 
common welfare. 

What has actually happened, however, .is 
that, while man’s mentality — his ability to 
grasp and act upon an abstract idea as distinct 
from a personal desire — has shown no measur- 
able increase in the past hundred years or, for 
that matter, in the past twenty-five hundred, 
the variety and complexity of the things he is 
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expected to think about have enlarged un- 
believably. It is not generally agreed that 
President Roosevelt has a better mind than 
George Washington, but he is almost daily 
required to render considered judgments on 
matters involving a range of which Washington 
never so much as dreamed. If Thomas Jeffer- 
son looks down from a celestial Monticello on 
his strange brood of political offspring, it is a 
safe guess that he returns devout thanks to 
the God of democracy for not having to face 
their perplexities. 

The unescapable fact is that today the 
things we are expected to reason about — the 
things we have got to reason about if pure 
democracy is to survive —lamentably trans- 
cend our mental abilities. Nor does this mean 
the mentality of the masses; our “best” 
citizens have shown themselves quite as hope- 
lessly adrift as the unlettered. Let any one 
who doubts this consider his own store of 
precise knowledge in relation to any ten out 
of the more than ten thousand legislative 
proposals which were before the last session of 
Congress or any five measures recently in his 
State legislature. 

A conclusive proof of our national inability 
to understand the matters concerning which 
democracy requires us to reason sanely is 
afforded by the dreary pages of the Congres- 
sional Record. Senators and Representatives 
are not, as is popularly supposed, markedly 
above or below their fellow men in either in- 
tellect or integrity. They are neither giants nor 
pygmies, neither saints nor scoundrels. The 
testimony of any reasonably unprejudiced 
observer who knows them well is that, by and 
large, they are honest, fairly intelligent, badly 
overworked, and inevitably timid persons, 
doing their best to perform impossible tasks. 

What does the Congressional Record reveal 
concerning the deliberations and actions of 
these chosen people? Chiefly that on practi- 
cally no legislative subject can more than half 
a dozen members possibly have sufficient 
knowledge to think lucidly or act with enlight- 
enment. When a Senator or Representative is 
summoned by the fateful bell — and no school- 
boy is more a slave to the bell than our makers 
of law — to cast his vote for or against a bill, 
the chances are fifty to one that he will really 
know nothing about it. A few of his colleagues 
have presumably had opportunity and in- 


clination to give it some degree of serious 
study, and the rest merely follow the lead of 
those in whom, on this particular matter, they 
have the greatest confidence. 

This state of things, lamentable as it obvi- 
ously is, implies no criticism of our legislators 
individually. One needs weeks — sometimes 
months — of intensive study and expert re- 
search in order to grasp the full import of a 
single major bill. Often a measure has been 
patiently worked over by its author and in 
committee for several years before it comes out 
on the floor for a vote. And yet Congress is 
expected at each session to render a carefully 
considered majority judgment on several 
thousand bills — and it must be remembered 
that each Senator or Representative has an 
infinity of obligations outside of his legislative 
work. The best that can be hoped for is that 
each significant subject will have been suffi- 
ciently studied by two or three members of 
each house so that the debate and vote will 
have reasonably informed guidance. More than 
this is a physical impossibility. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN ILLUSION 


I, our cuosen lawmakers — and it is 
worth reiterating that by and large they are 
better men than we are — cannot conceivably 
think seriously about most of the matters on 
which they are required by their office to pass 
judgment, how on earth can we expect Tom, 
Dick, and Harry to do it? What can Tom the 
butcher know about currency valuation, Dick 
the baker about reciprocal tariffs, or Harry 
the candlestick maker about taxation and the 
law of diminishing returns? The whole thing 
has run far beyond the bounds of normal 
mentality — and yet it is precisely on the as- 
sumption that Tom, Dick, and Harry are able 
and willing to do all this that democracy rests. 

It has always been argued that the basis for 
a sound democracy is general education, and 
even today, unabashed by the mess we have 
made of things, we point hopefully to our 
schools and colleges as the potential source of 
politically wiser generations yet to come. The 
trouble with this theory, so dear to the school- 
men, is its presupposition that people’s minds 
are capable of a degree of education commen- 
surate with the problems to which their 
reasoning powers must be applied. But if 
education advances in arithmetical and the 
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scope of the problems in geometrical progres- 
sion, the net movement is necessarily in 
reverse. Even granting to our system of 
general education all that can possibly be 
claimed for it, the fact remains that, in terms 
of its application to life, we are today consider- 
ably further behind the minimum requirements 
for successful democracy than our forefathers 
were a century and a half ago. 

The queerest thing about this dilemma is 
that although almost everybody is vaguely 
aware of it, no one ever frankly admits its 
existence. We still prate of “Jeffersonian 
democracy” just as if our daily lives were not 
today overshadowed by the interstate-com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. We still laud 
the infinite discretion of the voters as if they 
could possibly understand what it is they are 
being asked to decide. We cling pathetically 
to the belief that by some rare alchemy we can 
distill collective wisdom out of individual ig- 
norance. Optimistic worshipers at the shrine 
of Big Words, we insist that by the hocus-pocus 
of phrase mongering we can somehow make 
the whole greater than — and essentially differ- 
ent from — the sum of all its parts. 


THE PIPERS 


Mieanwane, the public, which adores 
words but cares little for the ideas back of 
them, has both here and in other countries met 
the difficulty in its own way — a way which is 
diametrically opposed to that of pure democ- 
racy. Wearied by the taxation of its reasoning 
powers far beyond its capacity to pay, it has 
given up all but the pretense of thinking for 
itself about specific issues and has turned, — 
as people in distress always do — to the one 
thing it can most clearly perceive — to the 
potency of personal leadership. 

What made Lenin the divinity of Russian 
revolution? What is the explanation of II 
Duce and Der Fuhrer or, in a totally different 
environment, of Father Coughlin and Huey 
Long? Why were the 1934 elections a renewal 
of triumph for President Roosevelt? Not, in 
any case, because the masses of their followers 
were swayed by reason; rather the reverse. 
They were weary of being expected to think 
for themselves and demanded leadership. The 
revolt against Mr. Hoover was less a protest 
against hard times than an indignant repudia- 
tion of the man who, loyal to the ancient 
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conception of democracy, persisted in talking 
about ideas when his people wanted a leader, 
No wonder Italy and Germany have adopted 
the word, symbol of their national need, as 
their supreme title. Each year democracy is 
sterner in its command to the people that they 
shall make legislative bricks without the straw 
of understanding, and each year the cry grows 
more clamorous: “Give us a leader to bring us 
out of bondage!” 

This new doctrine of personal leadership, 
even though in Europe it has begun to blossom 
into dictatorships, is not in its essence a reac- 
tion toward political absolutism. L’ état, c’est 
moi could today be translated into Italian or 
German and perhaps into Russian with more 
convincing truth than it had in the days of old 
Louis, and yet there is a basic difference. The 
leader of today is chosen and upheld and pre- 
sumably can be deposed by the people them- 
selves. They have turned to him as a refuge 
from too much democracy, as a rescuer from 
the intolerable plight of being required to 
think about things which they cannot under- 
stand, with its consequent inevitable bun- 
glings. Society could not untie the Gordian 
knot of democracy, so it has started to cut it, 
and the Leader is its sword. 

A survey of our own turbulent political situa- 
tion shows how completely we have gone over 
to the doctrine of personal leadership. The 
vote in 1936 will not be a test of the New Deal, 
for that has already been tested. Its sole effect 
will be to show whether or not a majority of 
American voters want President Roosevelt to 
be their personal leader for another four years. 
Granted that popular enthusiasm for him has 
notably waned and that the protest vote will 
be exceptionally large, the fact remains, as 
practically every informed commentator has 
pointed out, that the only real probability of 
his defeat lies in the appearance of an opposing 
leader who can do battle with his own weapons. 

Herein lies the menace of such persons as 
have been not inaptly termed the Pied Pipers. 
It is recorded of Hamelin Town that, though 
the Piper’s first successful appeal was to the 
rats, his second led every child, save only one 
little chap too lame to follow, blithely away 
from home and safety. They never asked 
whither they were going or why; they cared 
not a whit for the Piper’s economic beliefs, 
which seem to have been unorthodox, or for 
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Leaders 


his manners and morals, which, by reason of 
his professional association with rodents, were 
presumably scandalous. They demanded only 
to be led ever onward by the strange, compel- 
ling music, onward away from their worthy, 
bewildered elders. And so the wiseacres, who 
had smugly answered the Piper’s threat with 
“Tt can’t be,” awoke in consternation to find 
that it was. 

So far as personal characteristics are con- 
cerned, the leaders and the demagogues of to- 
day have plenty of counterparts in earlier 
history everywhere; there is nothing particu- 
larly novel about them except the stage on 
which they play their parts. Twenty years ago 
Mussolini would have been no more successful 
than d’Annunzio was, and Hitler would have 
remained in jail. Today, on the other hand, 
society prefers any kind of active leadership to 
none at all, and science has evolved in radio an 
ideal medium for the diffusion of personality. 
It may, indeed, be wondered whether radio has 


not actually been the principal medium for 
the substitution of personal leadership in place 
of the older democracy. In any event, however, 
the opportunity would have come in vain if the 
people had not been seeking exactly what the 
new leaders have to offer. 

The one vital distinction between personal 
leadership and dictatorship — the one thing 
that makes dictatorship in America still seem 
utterly remote — is in their directly contrast- 
ing attitudes toward opposition. The dictator, 
knowing well that his greatest peril lies in the 
emergence of a rival, takes vigorous measures 
to prevent any such challenger from making 
himself heard. Censorship, suppression, exile, 
prison — these are the defensive armor of 
dictatorship. Their constant employment ex- 
plains, in large measure, the complete failure 
of the prognostications that Mussolini and 
Hitler could not last. They have lasted because 
no adequate opposing leadership has shown 
itself — and they have succeeded in making its 
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appearance next to impossible. America will 
never come anywhere near dictatorship, no 
matter what powers her chosen leader may for 
the moment wield, so long as public opinion 
compels him to permit free voice to anyone 
who seeks to dethrone him. Once let freedom 
of utterance be threatened, and dictatorship 
is at hand. 


OUTWORN DISTINCTION 


Ano wuat oF democracy in all this? 
Does the new era of personal leadership spell 
its doom? In the strict and traditional sense — 
the solution of common problems by collective 
reasoning — democracy today shows little 
remaining vitality. Certainly the problems of 
organized society will grow no simpler, and 
there is nothing to encourage faith in any 
sudden expansion of human mentality. Each 
day actually finds us further away from the 
ideals of pure democracy, because those ideals 
impose on us tasks for which we are less and 
less adequate. 

There is, however, no justification for the 
common error of identifying this form of 
democracy with popular government. The 
real character of any government is determined 
far more by the ultimate source of power than 
by the mechanism through which that power 
is made effective. Initiative, referendum, re- 
call, party platforms, campaign discussions of 
specific issues, all these have found their 
places in the machinery of democracy, but they 
are none of them essential to government by 
the people. 

If we can ever extricate ourselves from the 
stifling web of trite words, we may yet discover 
that the popular instinct, as differentiated 
from the popular reasoning power, is at heart 
quite sound. We may find that the salvation of 
true government by the people lies not in the 
forms of democracy but in that very demand 
for personal leadership which as yet is only the 
protest of an overburdened world. Real leader- 
ship, be it noted, is the one thing that true 
democracy finds hardest to produce. Any 
system wherein policies and actions are pre- 
determined, directly or indirectly, by suffrage 
inevitably tends to make leadership devious 
and furtive; the statesman with a clearly 
reasoned message is compelled to submit it in 
such a manner as to split the ears of the 
groundlings. 
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Thus democracy or its ghost is today the 
main barrier against effective leadership. We 
can never hope to have really courageous 
leaders as long as we are required to vote for 
candidates on the basis of policies which 
neither they nor we can understand — of 
promises incapable of fulfillment — of party 
designations that long since outwore whatever 
significance they may once have had. The 
campaign pledge is the worst of political 
boomerangs; there are few today who would 
envy President Roosevelt when he reflects on 
his pre-election speeches. As for our political 
parties, a mere pairing of conspicuous Dem. 
ocrats or Republicans — Glass and Wheeler, 
Farley and Long, Hoover and Nye, Norris and 
Fish —is enough to make the whole thing 
ludicrous. 

Luckily, the popular demand for real leader- 
ship is beginning to play ducks and drakes with 
much of this nonsense. Party lines no longer 
hold, even in Congress; platforms have become 
vaudeville stages. As for political, economic, 
and social theories, the New Deal has in two 
years made a hash of scores of them. Today 
the only type of theorist who retains any 
degree of popular admiration is the political 
Houdini who professes ability to extract money 
from an empty hat or else by sleight of hand to 
transfer it from your pocket into mine. 

Very well, then, why not openly recognize 
the fact that popular government has perforce 
entered upon a new phase — a phase wherein 
its emphasis is no longer upon democracy, 
which means ideas and policies, but upon 
leaders? Why compel our candidates to wear 
labels which mean nothing and to make prom- 
ises which mean less? Why put them to the 
test of explaining things they do not under- 
stand, when all that the voters really want to 
know is which candidate they like best, 
trust most, and will follow with sincerest 
enthusiasm? 

Here is the suggested platform for any can- 
didate for Congress in the days to come: 


I have lived openly among you for years. You 
know me and know from my record whether or not I 
have proved myself capable, honest, courageous. If 
you elect me, it must be as your leader, not as your 
servant. I make no pledges, for I can do my best for 
you only by being free. How I may vote on any 
matter I do not now know, but my votes will fre- 
quently displease many of you, because I shall make 
it my business to know more than you. I shall not 
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prejudge any issue by being professionally partisan 
and I shall never express an opinion, by speech or 
vote, on any matter about which I know nothing. I 
shall do whatever I think under the circumstances 
I ought to do. Hating inaction, I shall at any rate do 
something. Government exists to make life safer and 
pleasanter, but I have no fixed ideas as to how this 
can best be accomplished. My campaign slogan is the 
battle command of the section leader: “Follow me!” 
If you are willing to do that, you will elect me; if not, 
your votes are not worth seeking. 


The form of such a platform — which is 
likewise the complete text of every campaign 
speech — may be startling, but there is noth- 
ing unusual about its substance. Strip off the 
veils of meaningless words with which custom 
requires all candidates to drape the nudity of 
their appeals, and it is substantially what 
many a popular candidate means today. All 
that is essentially different is the frank recog- 
nition of the fact that this is precisely what 
people are looking for. It is honest instead of 
dishonest, lucid instead of muddled, free in- 
stead of fettered. It is based on present needs, 
not on past traditions. It upholds government 
by the people but admits that changed condi- 
tions have created a new demand — the de- 
mand for genuine leadership. 


TOWARD A NEW DEMOCRACY 


Laversnip and democracy are not in- 
compatible; the two ideals were strangely 
blended in the minds of the creators of our 
government. On the one hand, they believed 
implicitly in the people as the source of all 
power and, ultimately, of all political wisdom; 
on the other, as the Constitution plainly 
demonstrates, they tempered idealism with 
common sense and gave the people remarkably 
little chance to express their precise views. 
“Pick out good men,” says the Constitution 
in effect, “and let them do your thinking for 
you; choose leaders to select your President 
and others to make your laws. Do not your- 
selves undertake too much.” For all their 
fervent belief in democracy and their terror 
of despotism, the fathers of American govern- 
ment were amazingly farsighted in recognizing 
the dangers inherent in imposing on the people 
tasks beyond their capacities. The new doc- 
trine of personal leadership is a roundabout 
return to the original form of the Constitution. 

The next few months are likely to afford an 
illuminating test. The Republicans are seeking 
a formula; the Democrats have found a man — 


and, as it happens, one who defies all formulas. 
He may not be nearly as popular as he was in 
1932 and 1934 but to followers and foes alike 
he remains the one outstanding personality in 
American politics. Unless the present minority 
can somehow match him, the 1936 election will 
be a contest between a man and an idea, and 
it will be in very truth our “battle of the 
century.” 

There is, of course, still a chance that a real 
opposition leader may emerge, but the history 
of the Republican party is all against it. Con- 
sider the list for over fifty years — Hayes, 
Garfield, Blaine, Harrison, McKinley, Taft, 
Hughes, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover. The one 
exception was Theodore Roosevelt, and he 
left the party ranks. For the past three years, 
running true to form, the Republicans have 
shut their eyes to the demand for personal 
leadership — for a man about whom their 
broken ranks could rally — and instead have 
groped for some formula that should be more 
than merely negative, that should be a cohesive 
force and an inspiration. Perhaps they are 
right, perhaps a formula can still beat a man 
at the polls; but contemporary evidence the 
world over is all the other way. 

America dreads, and rightly, the abuses of 
dictatorship. Her people will not, if they can 
help it, bring themselves to that sacrifice of in- 
dividual freedom that is unescapable with any 
form of Fascism. And yet the motive which 
has produced The Leader to dominate Euro- 
pean political thought is closely allied to that 
which, among us, has so strongly accented the 
importance of personal leadership. In both 
cases, the burden imposed by a widely diffused 
democracy has in practice proved too heavy 
to be borne successfully. 

Conscious as we are becoming of our indi- 
vidual limitations, vaguely aware that changed 
conditions are making the task of sustaining 
a true democracy too big and too complex for 
us, we still hesitate to look squarely at things as 
they are. A few years or even a few months 
may show whether a continued blinking of the 
facts will lead us stumbling into darker chaos 
or its grim alternative, dictatorship, or whether 
we will open our eyes in time to turn the desire 
for personal leadership, which has already 
become the current political philosophy of our 
people, into a truer and more effective form of 
popular government. 
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Life and Literature 


The Literary Life* 


A. NO VERY remote date the literary 
world in every country was composed of people 
all of whom had heard of each other and who 
were, to some extent, familiar with each other’s 
work. This was true not only for all the writers 
in any one country but even of those of foreign 
countries: an English or an American writer 
would be known to French or German writers 
and vice versa; a new writer of power would be 
known from his initial publication. Now, at the 
present moment, the literary world is a vast, 
miscellaneous crowd, composed for the most 
part of writers who have very little connection 
with literature. The artist-writers who used to 
make up the whole literary world are now a 
fraction of it, and their work is getting crowded 
out and is either ignored or half-ignored in the 
medley of books turned out by all sorts and 
conditions of people on all sorts of subjects. 

Books are now published in such multitudes 
that even the most omnivorous reader can get 
through only a small percentage of them, and 
even all the book reviewers together cannot 
cope with the output. Book publishing is get- 
ting completely out of hand; nobody seems to 
be able to control the production any more; 
nobody wants such numbers of books but 
nobody can stop their publication. It is the 
same story with many other things in this 
civilization: nobody. wants so many ships built 
or so many cars constructed or such quantities 


*Epitor’s Note: — The recent books referred to in this article 
include Amy Lowell: a Chronicle, dy S. Foster Damon (Houghton 
Mifflin, $5.00); Epitaph on George Moore, dy Charles Morgan 
(Macmillan, $7.25); Irish Literary Portraits, by Fobn Eglinton 
(Macmillan, $2.00); If It Die, by André Gide (Random House, 
$5.00); Prophets and Poets, 6y André Maurois (Harper, $3.00); 
What Is a Book? edited by Dale Warren (Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). 


of munitions manufactured but nobody can 
halt their production. In the same way, nobody 
wants war but nobody seems to be able to stop 
the world or portions of the world from heading 
towards it. 

In the literary world, though, part of the 
trouble undoubtedly comes from the increased 
commercial nature of publishing; a part of it 
certainly comes from the fact that we have an 
insufficient number of all-round experts in 
literature. We have too many specialists, or, 
anyhow, people trying to specialize, and not 
enough of those with sufficient breadth of mind 
and extensiveness of training to be able to re- 
solve the problem as a whole — the sort of 
mind which can relate a book to the past, to the 
needs of the moment, to its value to the pub- 
lisher, writer, and reader. Most of the books 
published are by people who have nothing sig- 
nificant to say; they die after a couple of weeks 
or a couple of months, and when read at all are 
read by people who could write as good or even 
better books themselves. No nutriment is pro- 
vided for the readers. 

The necessity for some form of book control 
for the benefit of both reader and writer is be- 
coming evident, but how that control can best 
be exercised is a difficult matter to work out. 
We have forms of crop control, food control, 
fuel control, wage control; the expressions 
“planned society,” “‘planned economy” are 
becoming familiar to everybody. The physical 
needs of people are being planned for every- 
where; their intellectual and psychic needs are 
being largely ignored. Some of the big publish- 
ing firms are really factories for turning out 
books; they can give very little attention to 4 
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first-class work because they bring out such a 
vast array of the fifth rate and the tenth rate. 
The bulk of stuff published makes very little 
money for either author or publisher, and the 
reason for the publication of a lot of it is that 
printing presses have to be kept going, just as 
the assembly plant for cars has to be kept going. 
This is bad for the reading public and calami- 
tous for real writers. 


THE ARTIST’S UNEASY LIFE 


A writer’s life is very seldom an easy 
one; it is filled with disappointments and, ex- 
cepting in rare cases, is lacking in security of 
every kind; it is considered romantic by people 
who have entered very little into it and is looked 
on as an easy path to fame and fortune by 
others. Some few writers achieve fame; a good 
many more have a wide publicity, which is a 
very different thing, but few make much of an 
income. The chance of making money out of a 
book is less than getting money by buying a 
lottery ticket; of the two I should recommend 
the lottery ticket as the least uncertain. Even 
a first-class writer’s reputation is likely to de- 
cline as he becomes an accepted figure and as 
fashions in writing change. 

Any art is a dangerous occupation, and I can 
imagine no change in civilization that would 
make it otherwise; the demand on spiritual en- 
durance, on nervous energy, on sensibility, on 
response to life is so great. The strain, the un- 
certainty, the anxiety, the hidden shapes of 
envy are at least twice as numerous as they 
would be in any other profession. In addition to 
talent or genius, real writing demands a sense of 
responsibility and integrity in every sense of 
that word; it demands from the writer that 
rarest of all powers — of being himself, of being 
perfectly naturally a person. It demandsof that 
self, that natural self, that it be sufficiently 
strong and powerful to impress itself on 
thought, words, and language. 

This power of impressing personality on 
language is one of the strangest and most in- 
explicable in the world of the mind. The very 
same words in the very same order can be used 
by two people, and in one case they will leave 
no impression and in another they will outlive 
the monuments of princes. Any number of 
people must have used the words, “Queens 
have died young and fair,” but it was when 
they were used by Nash, when he put into them 


some strange aroma of personality, that they 
became immortal literature — 

Queens have died young and fair, 

Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. 


And the same can be said of numerous lines 
of Wordsworth. 

There are before me at the moment several 
books which have to do with the literary life 
in some shape or form. One of the most in- 
teresting and instructive of them is 4my Lowell: 
a Chronicle, by Foster Damon. Amy Lowell 
was an artist of the kind whose value lasts for 
only a brief period. She was valuable and in- 
fluential as a writer for about ten years but she 
has left very little that is likely to survive for 
any length of time. There is one poem of hers, 
Patterns, which has survived for about twenty 
years and is likely to survive for a long time 
yet; it is the only one of her poems which seems 
to me to be really a poem. Yet in her lifetime, 
as her biographer shows, a great many people 
were excited by her, and would flock to hear her 
read her verse and discuss literature. For a 
brief period she was undoubtedly a power. 

A woman of strong intellect, she could have 
been of more value to her time and in the end 
to herself if she had been less interested in her- 
self and her own reputation. But she was de- 
termined to sell herself as a poet and as a writer 
to the public and she was exceedingly energetic 
and resourceful in her efforts. The seriousness 
with which she took her work and with which 
she arranged her time was surpassed only by 
her fellow New Englander, Gamaliel Bradford. 
Daytime was too distracting for the production 
of these works of hers, so she wrote at night 
and slept in the daytime, leaving what she pro- 


. duced in sheets for secretaries to type out the 


next day. Could one imagine Keats or Goethe 
or Racine being so concerned about getting 
out what was in them? 

In spite of the record of some generosities to 
fellow writers, I doubt very seriously if Amy 
Lowell ever squandered either her money or her 
time or herself, and, in the end, it is to the 
squanderers that art gives everything, to those 
who, for some space of their lives, anyhow, have 
recklessly given of themselves or their time or 
their love or their sympathy or their worldly 
goods — it is they who can say, “What I gave 
I have, what I saved I lost.” For the life of the 
spirit has different rules from the practical life: 
she was too close to her thrifty New England 
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ancestors to realize this — to John Lowell, the 
cooper, who was the first of the family to go to 
Harvard, who became a clergyman, a man of 
property, and who “found no inconsistency 
between worldliness and spirituality.” 

There are no more interesting pages in Foster 
Damon’s book than those in which he describes 
the Lawrences and Lowells who were Amy’s 
ancestors, from the first Percival Lowell who 
emigrated from England in 1639: the family 
chronicle is indeed fascinating despite that 
solemn genealogy, going back to the Conqueror 
or Charlemagne, which is so naturally acquired 
at the office of a king-at-arms. I myself have 
heard her say with acerbity and perhaps with- 
out precisely meaning it, ‘‘My ancestors were 
all lower-middle-class people like those of every- 
one else in New England.” She herself was 
distinctly an aristocratic type — not the gen- 
teel aristocrat but the dashing one. Outside her 
intellectual life and her reputation as a writer 
she cared very little what people thought of 
her; she had an aristocratic directness of speech 
and manner, she was spirited, she was large- 
minded, and she occasionally exercised the 
grande dame’s privilege of swearing like a 
trooper and of being vulgar when it suited her. 
Still it must be owned that at times she showed 
the country cousin’s attitude toward European 
writers and English intellectual institutions. 


THE PASSION FOR BEING NOTED 


Sue tHovcnT of herself as a great poet 
and was determined that the public should think 
likewise. On any general program she insisted 
on being given the place of honor. There is a 
convention in this country that the guest of 
honor appears last. Once, as an amateur im- 
presario of a poetry reading in New York for 
the benefit of an artist’s colony, I asked Amy 
Lowell to be amongst the readers. She tele- 
phoned me in the small hours of the morning, 
probably forgetting that, unlike her, I slept at 
night, and asked that she be given the last 
place on the program. John Farrar and John 
Weaver had been placed at the end of the 
program, as they were staging an experiment in 
reading poetry to the accompaniment of a 
dancer, dancing the rhythms with a complex 
lighting effect; and I judged that after this 
performance the mood of the audience for 
listening to any more poetry would be broken. 
She insisted, however, that the place of honor 
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was last and that she must be the last reader. 
The result was that after the dancer the audi- 
ence was not in a mood for poetry and pro- 
ceeded to leave when Amy began to recite. 
After this she never spoke to me nor communi- 
cated with me again. 

Consistent with her sense of her own impor- 
tance were the plans she made for this biog- 
raphy of her, keeping a record of all her doings, 
a file of letters written to her and by her, and 
newspaper notices of her books and other activ- 
ities. She spared no pains to make all her work 
known and even arranged for a translation into 
French of her Tendencies in Modern American 
Poetry, paying for the translation. 

Her books in prose were efficient, scholarly, 
and informing, and, although her Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry is now a little dated 
and her Six French Poets journalistic and some- 
what superficial, both books repay reading. 
She was a splendid platform speaker and al- 
ways presented an excellent evening’s enter- 
tainment. She had a lecture, “‘ American Poets 
of Today,” a portion of which is reproduced in 
this book, which must have been the best that 
her audience had ever heard on the subject. 
The lectures on French poetry which later 
formed Six French Poets were informing and 
lucid, though showing a puzzlement at the 
religious affiliation of her poets. As an editor of 
a literary review, an idea which from time to 
time she played with, she would have been of 
great importance at that period, for both by 
instinct and training she knew a great deal 
about literature, and her advice was always 
valuable. Among the letters reprinted in this 
volume is one to a sister of a would-be poet, 
showing the difference between art and self- 
expression, which in its common sense, its inside 
understanding of art is one of those pieces of 
writing which should be presented to every 
aspiring author. At the same time, she often 
failed to apply the sound advice she gave to 
others to herself, through her desire to be a 
figure of importance. 

While in our civilization it is women oftener 
than men who are subject to an exag- 
gerated desire for importance, outstanding 
men writers often make a fuss about their 
prestige and reputation. George Moore, who 
is the subject of a small book (Epitaph on 
George Moore) by Charles Morgan, the author 
of The Fountain, was just as concerned as Amy 
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Lowell and just as capable of making an ar- 
rangement that he would be the chief figure on 
a program or a table of contents. Once, when 
some young writers in Dublin were bringing 
out a magazine in which to publish their own 
work, George Moore presented them out of his 
drawer with an ancient manuscript of a realis- 
tic short story called “The Flood,” which, as 
it happened, they were delighted to get. But 
he summoned the editors to his house and in- 
sisted that this story be printed in the front 
pages of the magazine. Without asking, he 
probably would have been given that place, 
but he wanted no mistake. 

Like Amy Lowell he wrote letters with an 
eye to their being included in a biography. 
Like her, he had an independent income, and 
this, in both cases, was responsible for much of 
the fuss that they made about themselves. His 
literary advice was deeper and sounder than 
hers, for he had a larger experience of writers 
and writing. In fact, no one could be on the 
fringe of that entourage of writers whose elders 
were composed of himself, A. E., Yeats, and 
Synge without learning in a year more about 
literature than one could learn in a study in 
ten or even twenty years. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SELF-RENEWAL 


Tur MAN WHO, first of all, was to be his 
biographer was John Eglinton, to whom he 
devoted pages in Hail and Farewell and who 
is a well-known Dublin critic. Though this 
project fell through and Moore fastened on 
Charles Morgan, the pages in Eglinton’s 
Irish Literary Portraits dealing with Moore 
are more illuminating than anything in this 
little book of Morgan’s, though they are not 
dazzlingly illuminating at that. However, they 
are superior to Epitaph on George Moore for 
the reason that Eglinton knew George Moore 
during some of the salient years of his life, while 
Morgan knew him only after he had left Ire- 
land for good, a crusty old conservative. 

But the Moore of real importance to litera- 
ture is the man who wrote Hail and Fare- 
well, a book whose influence on the modern 
novel would require an article in itself. The 
author of Hail and Farewell is a writer outside 
the English tradition of novel writing, who did 
not really believe that the English could write 
novels and who was able to convince such a 
typical English writer as Arnold Bennett that 
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he, Moore, was a greater novelist than Thacke- 
ray. George Moore was an Irish country gentle- 
man, not an Anglo-Irish country gentleman, 
with the subtle and strong intelligence that is 
the result of generations of cultivated minds. 
He had the Irish-Celtic mentality, which is so 
akin to the French-Celtic mentality, and his 
distinguished art and technique was a cross 
between the art and technique of a Mayo 
shanachie and of a French realistic novelist, in- 
clining at times more to one than to the other. 
The lady who declined to give Charles Mor- 
gan the letters that Moore declared were neces- 
sary for a real biography had a sound critical 
sense, for it is obvious that Morgan’s insight 
into his subject is limited. There was only. one 
side of George Moore that he understood well, 
and that was the writer with the infallible 
instinct for self-renewal. The passion for self- 
renewal, Morgan says, would have been the 
theme of the biography of Moore that he 
might have written. He never knew a man in 
whom the impulse for self-renewal was so 
strong and so continuous. 
To study him and his work was to be instructed in 


the innermost meaning and penalties of self-discipline 
and self-creation. 


Now, obviously, whether or not such a book 
would have been a veritable biography of 
George Moore, it might have been a contribu- 
tion to criticism. Whenever artists come to an 
end in their work, reach a stop in their develop- 
ment, it has always seemed to me that this 
happened through their placing too much value 
on the problem of discipline and too little on 
the problem of self-creation or self-renewal. 
This, perhaps, is true of any profession or any 
art, including the art of living. When self- 
creation or self-renewal ends, the artist has 
nothing more to contribute, and this explains 
why certain others can go on creating until 
extreme old age. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVERT 


Tae wear biography of any artist would, 
of course, have to be more than an account of 
his instinct for self-renewal; it would have 
to be an account of how he molded himself to 
what is essentially himself — to quote Mal- 
larmé’s line from his sonnet on Poe, “Tel 
qu’en lui-méme enfin l’éternité le change.” 
Now it has to be said for Gide’s Jf It Die that 
the writer does give the sense of an individual 
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molding himself into a distinctive kind of 
being. Something is being molded in this book: 
a‘ neurotic, hypochondriac little boy into a 
neurotic artist of strange gifts, with strong 
tendencies to homosexuality — a severe ascetic 
on one side, a gross sensualist on the other, 
which seems to be the usual Puritan mentality: 
it is a combination which I have little sympathy 
with and little comprehension of. He writes of a 
lust, both normal and abnormal, which is with- 
out love; a perpetual anxiety seems to be the 
master passion of his mind. The characters in 
his books are deadly egoists who imagine that 
they and their souls are of more importance to 
the God of whom they are always thinking 
than the souls of their lovers and friends. 
Like all the Puritans, he is haunted by the 
Bible, and can find some passages in Scripture 
to explain most of his inclinations and acts. 

The title of this confession-autobiography is 
from the saying of St. John’s, “Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but, if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit,” and the interpretation he puts on it is 
that the human being must have many ex- 
periences of sin and sensuality before reaching 
the summits. Gide has tried pretty nearly 
everything himself in the way of experiences 
and has now, towards the end of his life, joined 
the communists — this, doubtless, as with 
everything else he has done, to see what sort of 
fruit it will bring forth in his mind. And, 
doubtless, as with all his other experiences, 
this will result in renewed conflict. In his early 
book, Les Cabiers d’ André Walter, the hero 
declares, “‘I have never had any happiness 
that my reason did not disapprove of,” and 
this sentiment is a sort of refrain through all 
his books. 

Critics among his own countrymen — and 
among critics are his greatest admirers — have 
described him as a mixture of Nietzsche, 
Dostoevski, and Racine, the last ingredient 
probably to account for the beauty, the clarity, 
and the poetry of his style. For whatever are 
Gide’s drawbacks, and one has constantly the 
impression that these are all related to a bar- 
renness of mind which prevents him forever 
from being reckoned with the first-rate con- 
temporary writers, he is a master of language 
and is able to translate into words the most 
mysterious and neurotic shudderings of the 
mind and the senses. This autobiography was 
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written several years ago, but the subject of 
the latter half of it made it such that it could 
only now be translated into English. This por. 
tion of it gives one reader at least the impres. 
sion of watching man being molded into vam. 
pire. There is no place in literature for many 
revelations of this kind. 


THE GREATEST LIVING ENGLISH WRITER? 


I, 1s wrrs some relief that one turns to 
Maurois’ essays on English writers and to the 
Boy Scoutism of Rudyard Kipling and H. G, 
Wells, generally so irritating, but welcome as 
a change from the homosexuality of Gide. 
Maurois, who is a versatile and not very pro- 
found writer, has something enlightening to say 
on most of the subjects he touches, and this in 
spite of what seems to be his fixed determina- 
tion to alienate nobody and to carry a sort of 
provincial-tea-table tact into the examination 
of the minds of the most important writers. 

This book, which was called in French 
Magiciens et Logiciens, is turned into English 
“Prophets and Poets,” thus giving the reader 
a false impression of what Maurois is trying to 
reveal about his subjects. He does not put for- 
ward his subjects as the prophets who made 
this age; he has merely written a series of es- 
says, originally given as lectures, on certain 
well-known English writers with whose work 
Maurois happens to be familiar. They also 
happen to be the writers that the average 
cultivated reader has read and is familiar with; 
that reader will discover here what he has 
always thought, or been taught to think, about 
these writers — Kipling, Wells, Shaw, Ches- 
terton, Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, and so on. 

There is one essay, however, that is impor- 
tant and worth all the rest of the series, and 
that is the opening one on Rudyard Kipling: 
if this can do something to restore the prestige 
of that great writer, the greatest living English 
writer, Maurois’ book will have been worth 
writing. When he explains Kipling’s heroic 
conception of life and his power as a myth- 
maker, when he talks of his “instinctive and 
enduring contact with the oldest and deepest 
layers of human consciousness,” he touches the 
secret of Kipling’s extraordinary genius —4 
genius which so many of the younger genera- 
tion have hardly been aware of because of that 
shocking habit of critics of perpetually stressing 
a writer's faults when once he has become 4 
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figure and stressing, in Kipling’s case, that Boy 
Scout imperialism which, after all, was a partial 
manifestation of his heroic quality. Some of 
the attacks on highly gifted writers are enough 
to convert one completely to Victor* Hugo’s 
opinion that it would be well for criticism to 
admire genius en bloc, to confess that its de- 
fects are the conditions of its excellencies, and 
to realize that one ought to take it or leave it 
without futile, niggling faultfindings. 

As a pendant to all these books dealing with 
the literary life there is one, What Is a Book?, 
which ought to be read by anyone interested 
in the profession of authorship. It is true that 
the symposium leads off badly with an insub- 
stantial and long-winded essay, but several of 
the succeeding ones bear reading more than 
once. The writers in this symposium are all 
professionals; they all know what they are 
talking about; and particular phases of writing 


are dealt with skillfully, convincingly, and in- 
terestingly: of them I should mention Rafael 
Sabatini on historical fiction, Harold Nicholson 
on biography, Valentine Williams on crime 
fiction, Archibald MacLeish and Frances Frost 
on poetry. Phyllis Bottome’s “ Responsibilities 
of an Artist” is one of the best pieces of writing 
on that subject that I have ever read, and it 
convinces one that this writer has it in her to 
write better novels than she has yet produced. 
Havelock Ellis’ “‘The Artist in Words” and 
John Livingstone Lowes’s “The Reading of 
Books”’ are, as one might expect, outstandingly 
excellent. As one reads these diverse writers, 
one notices that one author’s name is men- 
tioned again and again — that of Henry James. 
And this means that this great craftsman has 
an everyday influence upon the writers of the 
present time — an everyday, workaday influ- 
ence unsuspected by most critics. 


I Sent My Father 


to an Old Men’s Home 


ANONYMOUS 


nen DOESN'T live here any more. 
Although we have become the subjects of 
horror-stricken comment and even some 
alienation of affection among our 
friends, we have sent my father 
toa home for old men. We could 
no longer keep him with us and 
preserve our sanity. 
In a certain class of people it 
seems possible to rob a bank or, 
in another, to kill a little baby 
for the coral on its neck and still 
maintain friendly relations with 
one’s neighbors and intimate associates. 
Among our class, which is the higher middle 
group, it seems impossible to keep the regard 


of one’s fellows and still to provide for an aging 

parent by sending him to a place where others 
are paid to look after him. 

We did not send Father to the 

poorhouse or the county farm. 

That would have been unkind. 

We are paying for his room and 

board at a private establish- 

ment where we or anyone else 

can visit him whenever it 

pleases, from which he can go 

out to visit whenever he desires, 

and where his companions are of his 

own station in life. Nevertheless, we are 

looked upon by our friends as archfiends. I am 

an ungrateful daughter who has “taken every- 
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thing and given nothing”; my husband is a 
brute who has made me turn Father out into 
the cold; together we are a heartless couple 
who think only of our own pleasure and not 
at all of the gratitude we owe the man who 
made my life possible. And much of this com- 
ment comes from others who have had their 
aged parents with them and wholacked not the 
will but only the courage to make the break as 
we did. 

But we do not have guilty consciences. 

Last Sunday evening when we returned 
home, after visiting Father at Brookdale 
Lodge, our house was our own. Our time was 
our own. We could put the children to bed and 
be alone with each other. Father didn’t live 
here any more. 

Since the world seems to condemn an action 
such as ours, someone should state the case for 
the defense. I love my father but I cannot live 
with him. I could no longer ask my husband to 
live with him. It is better for two adults to face 
the issue and demand a change than to lie in 
bed night after night, secretly, unwillingly 
dreaming of ways to free themselves from the 
outsider in their home. Though I was ashamed 
of myself and would never have breathed it to a 
soul, I often hoped that father would get run 
over or die of pneumonia. Such morbid fancies 
are not good as constant companions. 


INTRUDERS 


Boonen ts in good health. He is seventy- 
one years old and sturdy for his age. My 
mother is dead; my only brother lives in Eu- 
rope; and Father has no brothers or sisters with 
whom he could stay. There is no reason why he 
should not live alone, except that he is the 
most complete social being on the face of the 
globe. It would be unthinkable for him to have 
a room by himself anywhere. 

When Mother died five years ago, Father 
was so broken up that there was no question of 
where he should go. He came to stay with us. 
Then came the depression, and Father found 
that he had no money of his own. We had an 
extra room. He stayed on. Hundreds of fami- 
lies in the United States have faced a similar 
situation and have reacted to it as we did, say- 
ing, and meaning it, “As long as we have a 
home, Father (or Mother or Aunt Carrie) is 
welcome to live with us.” And hundreds have 
learned that it simply doesn’t work. 
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The Pattersons seem to be the most fortu. 
nate. When Del and Fred got married, Fred’s 
mother came to live with them. Del hates 
housekeeping, and Mrs. Patterson, senior, loves 
it. The result is that Del works in an office, 
Mrs. Patterson runs the house, and the family 
of three is as happy together as could be imag. 
ined. But both Del and Mrs. Patterson are ex. 
ceptional women, and they understand and ap. 
preciate each other thoroughly. There aren’t 
many groups like that. Ours wasn’t, and yet it 
was much better than the Clarks’. 

When old Mr. Clark died, Mrs. Clark went 
to live with her son, Raymond. Ray had been 
recently married. His wife did not get along 
with Mrs. Clark, and Mother won. There was 
a divorce. Ray went abroad, and Mrs. Clark 
moved in with her daughter, Joan. Two years 
later, Joan’s husband divorced her. I am not 
saying it was Mrs. Clark’s fault — perhaps it 
wasn’t — but there were two divorces in the 
family, and now Ray, who is married again, 
will not let his mother stay in his house for 
more than a week. Tactfully but firmly, he 
manages to terminate all of her visits at the end 
of this brief time. Mrs. Clark lives with Joan, 
who has not married again. 

The Wilsons had Ted’s father living with 
them. The three of them got along well enough, 
and Mary didn’t mind, except that she never 
had a minute alone with Ted. One day old Mr. 
Wilson overheard her saying this to a neighbor. 
He went into the garage and hanged himself. 

One more case. 

Julia Mason invited her mother to come and 
stay with them after she and John had been 
married for six years. Her mother was ill and 
really belonged in a sanitarium, but Julia said, 
““My home is my mother’s.” It was. John felt 
he had no place in it any more. Everything was 
run to suit Mother’s schedule of meals, bed- 
time, and recreation. Julia could not go out in 
the evening because her mother refused to be 
left alone. She finally moved her bed into her 
mother’s room when the old lady developed a 
propensity for nightmares in which she saw her 
dead husband beckoning her to follow him. 
John was discovered in a compromising situa- 
tion with a girl in his office and admitted that 
he had been getting from her some of the atten- 
tions which his wife denied him. Only the 
timely death of Mrs. Mason saved this home 
from total disintegration. 
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I SENT MY FATHER TO AN OLD MEN’S HOME 


It was when Carl, my husband, took an old 
girl friend of his to a restaurant for dinner one 
night, instead of bringing her home, that I 
began to realize that our household was radi- 
cally wrong. Remembering the Masons, I knew 
that I had better do something about it. 

For years after we were married, Carl and I 
enjoyed nothing so much as entertaining our 
old sweethearts. We were proud of each other, 
proud of our house, and, which may be unusual, 
we liked each other’s old 
flames. We found that we ytd 
had both run true to form ° 
in the past in choosing our s 
companions; that Mary and ~~ 
Beth and Hazel were “my 
type” of girl, while Tommy 
and George and Wally were 
Carl’s type of fellow. We 
formed the Old Beaux and 
Belles Association and wel- 
comed into the group all we 
could collect out of the past. 

We even engineered some mar- 
riages among them, of which we 
were very proud. All of us got along perfectly. 

Grace was an old girl of Carl’s whom I had 
never met. We often talked about her and 
looked forward to the day when she would 
come through our town, stop with us, and get 
initiated into the B. and B. Finally she came, 
and Carl took her to a restaurant for dinner. 
Moreover, he didn’t tell me about it, not want- 
ing to hurt my feelings, and I discovered only 
by one of those accidents that are bound to 
happen that she had been in town and left 
without my knowledge. It was then that we 
had our grand scene, after which we gently but 
firmly prepared Father for the move to Brook- 
dale Lodge. 


STATIC 


Waar was the matter with Father? 
Many of you will know, because you have had 
or are having similar experiences. For others it 
may be difficult to explain. 

Father is affectionate and appreciative. He 
made little extra work, and was pleased with 
simple entertainment. I could leave the chil- 
dren with him when I went shopping and know 
that they would not set the house on fire. Now 
that he is gone, we sometimes wonder ourselves 
what there was that kept our nerves rubbed the 


wrong way all the time. There were so many 
things that you could not put your finger on 
that seem trivial to us now but that counted so 
frightfully at the time. Edna Ferber has a story 
of a woman who screamed hysterically one 
morning because her husband flapped his arms 
for the hundredth time when he cut off the top 
of his egg. The court records are full of grounds 
for divorce that sound not only petty but ab- 
surd. In murder stories it is a bloody hand at a 

window or a hairy, leering face that 

gets on the heroine’s nerves after a 

while. In real life it is the necessity 
of discussing the weather in 
great detail every morning at 
breakfast or the fact that the 
offending party always tells one 
how to mix the biscuits. 

Father is a great talker. 
Being slightly deaf, he does not 
care a great deal for other folks’ 
conversation but he loves his 
own. He likes nothing better 
than entertaining visitors with 
tales of the Spanish-American 
War or even the War of Independence, which 
he has read so much about that he feels almost 
as though he fought in it himself. He may be 
said to be an authority on the American Revo- 
lution, and the number.of times he can drag it 
into a conversation is simply astonishing. This 
is a great boon when we have total strangers 
to entertain or when we want to get rid of 
people, but it hardly does for our friends. If we 
are discussing the Five Year Plan, the position 
of Italy in Ethiopia, a new pattern in crochet- 
ing sweaters, or the invention of Cellophane, 
Father manages to drag in the American Rev- 
olution. Not hearing what others are saying, he 
breaks right into the middle of a sentence with 
his entirely irrevelant remarks. “Static,” our 
friends call it. Oh yes, the same friends who 
condemn us for sending him to Brookdale. 

Father invariably thought that visitors came 
to see him. It would no more occur to him to go 
up to bed or to sit in another room and read 
when we had guests than it would to keep still 
and give someone else a chance to talk. 

One night when the Petersons dropped in, 
Father answered the door and talked to them 
for three quarters of an hour without even tell- 
ing us that they were there. After the first ten 
minutes the Petersons took it for granted that 
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we weren’t home and sat politely, waiting for a 
chance to break away. We had been in the gar- 
den at the back of the house, wondering at our 
good luck in having so long a time to ourselves, 
and had just come around to the front when we 
met them going out the front door. I don’t 
know who were the more astonished, they or 
we, while Father stood there saying, “Oh! 
Here you are. These folks have just paid me a 
little visit.” 

They had never met Father before. Fortu- 
nately, they had a good sense of humor and be- 
lieved us when we said we had not been trying 
to avoid them. They came to see us a couple of 
times again but after a while they stopped 
coming. The static was too strong. 

During a bridge game, it was just as bad. 
Father does not play, and, according to his way 
of thinking, the dummy is not playing either. 
There is no reason, then, why the two of them 
should not get together for a little talkfest. 
Father shifted his chair from one side of the 
bridge table to another, talking not only to the 
dummy but to everyone else who could not 
help but listen. Trying to play a hand against a 
background of the American Revolution or the 
games Father played when he was a boy had 
its disadvantages. It can be seen from this that 
we had very infrequent bridge parties at our 
house. 

When we were invited out, Father always 
took it for granted that he was to go along and 
was sitting in the car, all ready for us, when we 
closed the front door. If we told him we were 
not going to take him, his feelings were hurt. 
Somehow, we seldom had the courage to hurt 
his feelings; instead we suffered ourselves and 
made our friends suffer. ““The poor old man,” 
we said. “He has so few pleasures; it doesn’t 
really hurt us to take him along.” But it did 
hurt us. We lost our friends. The Petersons and 
the Blakes and the Johnsons visited with other 
folks when they wanted an evening of quiet 
conversation or of bridge. 


FATHER MINDS OUR BUSINESS 


Burien 1s also a great tinkerer. He is 
never so happy as when “fixing” something 
and was, in that way, of great assistance, as he 
could mend a burned-out iron cord or flush out 
a stopped-up sink, saving me the necessity of 
stopping my work until Carl got home or of 
calling in a man from outside. But the same 
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ability which made him handy made him eager 
to direct others in their work, which was not 
always so pleasant for the others. 

One could do nothing without his advice, 
from playing games to mixing a batter. We 
have had many maids leave us in tears because 
they could not stand to have an old man tell 
them how to sweep or dust. When Father came 
to live with us, our garden went completely to 
seed. Carl used to enjoy working in it when he 
got home in the evening, but he could not bear 
to have Father stand beside him every time 
and tell him how to dig. 

Father believes that when someone is read- 
ing he is idle. We were never allowed to sit 
quietly with a book, for picking one up was the 
immediate signal for conversation. Both Carl 
and I are fond of reading and used to spend 
many of our evenings in this pursuit, after the 
children were put to bed, but not when Father 
was with us. 

If he lacked for conversational material, 
Father would read us items in the newspapers, 
even though we told him, at the start, that we 
had seen the item. This inability ever to havea 
quiet moment to ourselves was as lacerating to 
the nerves as was our inability ever to be alone 
together. The children could be sent to bed; 
Father couldn’t. 

Father was very critical of what he called our 
“‘parsimoniousness.” He thought we were “too 
close” with our money, though he was our de- 
pendent, without a cent of his own with which 
to buy a postage stamp, and had gotten that 
way more or less because of his own lack of 
parsimony. 

He saw no reason why company could not 
always be asked to stay to dinner on a minute’s 
notice, and the answer, that we didn’t have 
enough in the house to eat, was simply no 
answer at all to him. 

“Well, you shouldn’t count the potatoes,” 
Father would say. “‘ You ought to have enough 
so that you always could have guests stay if 
they wanted to.” 

Not counting the potatoes was a symbol of 
Father’s open-handedness. He had come from a 
large family and had been used, in his youth, to 
seeing vast quantities of food on the table and 
in the larder. He had earned enough during his 
productive years to afford his ego the satisfac- 
tion of having visible signs of plenty on the 
table and at seventy-one he had not got out of 
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the habit. If I sent him to the store for a loaf of 
bread, he brought back two loaves and a sack 
of flour, just in case my supply was getting low. 
Since he would not eat leftovers, I either had to 
fix him something special or waste more food 
than we could afford. 

In other ways Father was equally concerned 
with my expenditures. Why didn’t I buy my 
clothes at So-and-so’s? he would ask, saying 
that my friend Jane always bought hers there 
and she looked much nicer than I did. The fact 
that Jane’s husband made three times Carl’s 
income did not matter; I should have had as 
good clothes as Jane, and all of my explanation 
of why I didn’t failed to register. Being hard of 
hearing, Father didn’t have to listen to my 
arguments if he didn’t want to. Every time we 
had a guest he would bring up the subject 
again. 

“That’s a nice dress you have on. I don’t see 
why my daughter doesn’t buy her clothes at 
So-and-so’s.”” 

If we went to the movies, balcony seats were 
never good enough for Father, although it did 
not bother him to climb the stairs. Nicer peo- 
ple, he said, sat in the orchestra seats, and he 
had to sit there too. It was easier to give in to 
him than to hear the subject thrashed out over 
and over again, often in front of others. He 
made us feel as though we were stingy, a very 
unpleasant feeling to live with 
day after day, though Carl and I 
agree beautifully on finances 
and are perfectly happy when 
left to our own ways of spend- 
ing money. He thought, too, 
that the children did not have 
enough toys and ordered sent 
out from the stores elaborate 
gadgets that we had to return, 
amidst much lamentation on 
the part of our young. Explain- 
ing to a child why he cannot have something 
which Grandpa said he could have becomes 
arduous and thankless. In this instance, the 
children always took the side of Grandfather. 


THE SELF-MADE MARTYR 


Ix many ways Father treated me as 
though I also were seven years old. He took 
books away from me and hid them, because he 
thought they were not fit for me to read, or 
took exception to some of my women friends 


who, he thought, used too much rouge or un- 
ladylike language. When he didn’t like a friend 
of mine he let everyone know it, and invariably 
I lost the friend. Father could be very rude 
when he wanted to be, nor was he above lying, 
saying that I was out when I was in or other- 
wise sending away someone whom he did not 
want me to see. On one occasion, when I made 
a stand for my independence, his feelings be- 
came very badly hurt. 

“I’m seventy-one years old,” he said, his 
voice quavering. “I have lived a long time and 
seen a good many different kinds of people. 
That girl is no good, I tell you. She smokes. She 
paints. She uses bad words. I don’t want her 
around you. She’s not a good influence for 
you.” 

“But, Father,” I argued as gently as I could, 
“T’m not a child. I’m a grown woman. For ten 
years I earned my own living in Chicago, 
among all kinds of people and many kinds 
which even you have never seen. I’m thirty- 
five years old. I’ve taken care of myself for a 
long time. Besides, everyone smokes and uses 
lipstick, and all Betty says is . . .” 

Father stopped me. 

“‘Don’t say those words,” he cried. 

“Do I say anything about your friendship 
with old Mr. King who spits tobacco juice all 
over our front porch?” I asked. “‘We are both 

grown up, Father. Let’s each 
choose our own friends.” 
But I had gone too far. 
“Joe King and I have 
known each other for fifty 
years,” Father said, tears in 
his eyes. ““Now you say he 
shouldn’t come to see me. I 
know I’m a burden to you but 
I'll not be here long.” 
Which did I value more, my 
Father’s feelings or my friend- 
ship with Betty? Stated thus, itlooks as though 
Father should win, and he did, but it was just 
another straw on the back of the already over- 
burdened camel. 

One who has never lived with the constantly 
reiterated refrain, “I may be a burden to you 
but I’ll be gone some day,” has no idea of the 
amount of antagonistic feeling it engenders. 

If I failed to answer a question Father asked, 
though I may have been trying to read and de- 
liberately shutting my ears to the clamor of the 
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children and other distracting noises, I would 
hear the plaintive note, “I know I am a burden 
to you, but you might answer my question.” 

If I had my hands in flour and failed to re- 
spond immediately when Father wanted me to 
come into the next room to hear him read an 
item from the paper, I heard it again: “I know 
it’s a lot of trouble for you to have me around, 
but it won’t be for long.” 

And if we had something he did not like for 
dinner, a stew, for instance, after an expensive 
orgy of roast beef, Father would sound the old, 
reliable refrain, ‘You might have something I 
like once in a while, Daughter. I know I am a 
burden to you but I won’t be here for long, and 
after I’m gone you can have stew or eggplant 
or anything you want.” 

During the first few months, I tried to re- 
monstrate with him, to show him that his ac- 
cusations of neglect were absurd, but I soon 
gave up. Many have been the times when Carl 
and I have both clenched our fists, shut our 
jaws tightly, and waited trembling in the hope 
that we would not yell before the end of the in- 
evitable sentence. We longed to shout, “You 
are a burden, but only because you talk about 
it so much. We hope you are gone soon, but 
only because you can’t shut up.” 

The fact was, Father got much more patient 
answers than the children did, when he asked 
foolish questions, and much more attention to 
his meaningless chatter than Jackie and Sister. 
I could even tell Carl to be quiet, I wanted to 
read; but I couldn’t tell Father. His feelings 
would have been hurt. I could tell Jackie I 
wouldn’t take him out riding in the car with me 
but I couldn’t say that to Father. I could tell 
Jackie that the biggest and juiciest ear of corn 
was being saved especially for his daddy but I 
couldn’t tell Father to take another when he 
chose the piece someone else wanted. Lest there 
be the slightest suspicion of discrimination 
against him, all discrimination had to be in 
favor of Father. 

Some of these complaints are of primary im- 
portance, and some are distinctly trivial, but it 
was the very triviality of the latter that made 
life so irksome — their triviality and their fre- 
quency. More and more often Carl and I would 
give each other a hateful, searing answer be- 
cause we had to “take it out” on someone. 
More and more often Carl would slam out of 
the house and not return all evening. He 
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wouldn’t say why he was going, but I knew, 
Static! Our nerves were constantly on the raw 
because of the presence of a man whom every. 
one thought a genial old soul, though somewhat 
of a nuisance. 


FIRST AND SECOND CHILDHOOD 


Ix rie mater of training our children 
we could point to an interference that was 
vital. 

Father, having little to do, had plenty of 
time to devote to the youngsters and spoiled 
them one minute, denying them something 
that was their due the next. 

If Jackie was socked by a neighbor’s child, he 
was picked up and comforted until, from a 
rather independent, hardy little soul, our son 
became a tattletale and a crybaby. If Sister 
wanted some candy, she got it, no matter what 
laws on candy eating we had lain down. If we 
protested, Father would say, “Your mother 
doesn’t want you to have any. She can’t afford 
it” — which was neither true nor good for our 
child. 

We wanted to give our children a sensible re- 
ligious training that would furnish them with 
ideas on God and the universe which they 
would not have to discard when they got older, 
but Father filled their little minds with tales of 
heaven and hell that would test the faith of any 
but a martyr. 

One night Sister woke up screaming with 
fright. It took half an hour of soothing before I 
got her quieted down enough to tell me what 
was the matter. The devils of hell had gotten 
hold of her, she said, and were pulling her 
teeth out. 

“Who told you such nonsense?” I demanded. 

“Grandpa said there are devils in hell and if 
I’m not good they’ll tear me to pieces the way I 
tore the wings off that fly this afternoon and he 
scolded me.” 

“It hurt the poor little fly to tear its wings 
off,” I said. “‘That’s the only reason why you 
shouldn’t have done it. You just forget all 
about hell. Little girls needn’t worry about 
such things.” 

But she did worry about it, for weeks. 

There are many people, even today, who 
teach their children through fear of the known 
or unknown, but that was one of the things 
Carl and I were never going to do. Nor could I 
tell the youngsters to disregard their grand- 
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father. It was bad enough, when their table 
manners didn’t suit and they countered with, 
“Grampa eats that way,” to have to say that 
Grandfather was wrong; we couldn’t always be 
telling them Grandfather was wrong, even 
when we believed he was. 

In the matter of sex education we again ran 
up against the snag of Grandfather. 

From their earliest days, we taught the chil- 
dren to call parts of the body by their proper 
names, yet their Grandfather was shocked at 
this and scolded Jackie for an hour for making 
a remark innocent of everything but childish 
wonder at life. Our boy took the scolding very 
much to heart, for according to his (and our) 
standards he had done nothing naughty. 

“Are you Grampa’s little girl?” he asked me, 
and I replied that I was. 

“Then if Grampa had a little girl,” our son 
continued, reasonably enough, “‘he must know 
where babies come from. Why did he tell me 
they were found in cabbage patches? Didn’t his 
wife tell him she was going to have a baby?” 

I’m afraid our explanation of Grandfather's 
attitude left Jackie with the feeling that his 
Grandfather was too old to know some things 
which little boys are not too young to know if 
they keep their mouths shut, a very confusing 
philosophy indeed. 

Father thought that children should be in 
bed at sunset and up whenever they felt like it 
in the morning, which meant as early, not as 
late, as they desired. We preferred to let the 
children stay up until they got reasonably 
sleepy, and then they would sleep late enough 
in the mornings to give us a chance to rest too. 
But every evening after dinner we went through 
the same arguments as to the children’s 
bedtime. 

Father thought that children should be seen 
and not heard. We preferred to let them take 
part in the conversation as long as they didn’t 
hog the floor. 

Father thought every order should be obeyed 
without question. We tried to point out the 
reasons behind our requests. 

Jackie was inclined to be a little stubborn. 
Though he would always gladly obey a sugges- 
tion, a command was inclined to cause him to 
want to do just the opposite. Father com- 
manded and brought out the worst in our son. 

In other words, Father tried to have us bring 
up our children as he had been brought up and, 
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in a measure, as I had. But I couldn’t tell him 
that I had left home at nineteen because I 
could no longer stand the methods he was now 
trying to impose upon our children. His feelings 
would have been hurt. 


WE MANAGE WITHOUT ARSENIC 


I, ir wap seen Carl’s father who was 
with us, I think I could have borne it better in 
many ways. It was watching my husband’s 
trials of patience, my husband’s frayed nerves 
that finally undermined my own. After all, the 
old man was my father. He had been responsi- 
ble for my being; he had played with me 
through an average-happy childhood; he had 
paid for my education and indulged many of 
my youthful fancies. Though I had left home to 
live my own life before I was out of my teens, I 
loved my father and, when things got too bad, 
I could call to mind his sweetness in the past, 
grit my teeth, and stand it. Once I was a 
squalling brat who kept Father awake too, but 
he didn’t send me to an orphanage for all that. 

But it was when I watched Carl that my 
heart was sorest. Carl never complained. Carl 
never said, “‘Let’s give the old man some ar- 
senic in his tea,” though he confessed later that 
he had lain awake many a night wishing he 
could do so. Carl even agreed that we had to 
take Father on our vacation with us, though 
we were leaving the children with a neighbor. 
He only got that weary look in his eye oftener 
and oftener. He stayed at the office after hours, 
though he had no work to do, and he played 
golf when he didn’t want to, just to be away 
from home. And, when Grace came to town, he 
took her to a restaurant to dinner instead of 
bringing her home. 

I saw then that we couldn’t live this way 
much longer. We talked it over and then told 
Father that we had arranged for him to live at 
Brookdale Lodge. The hurt feelings that fol- 
lowed were not nearly as bad as we had been 
anticipating. When we had him settled in his 
room at Brookdale, it had all been much easier 
than we ever suspected it would. 

Our friends are still horrified, but they'll get 
used to it. They are already beginning to realize 
that once again they can call upon us and talk 
without “‘static.”” But we are not anxious, as 
yet, to have too many friends come to visit us. 
We are enjoying our privacy too much to 
break it. 


The Right to Die 


by ZONA GALE 


Boece DISCUSSION in the British press 
regarding euthanasia for the incurably ill and 
suffering or for the mentally unfit presents, 
once more, the question of the right to take 
life. 

Expediency or pity or desire to spare pain 
might decide for euthanasia — certainly time 
presents many another circumstance in which 
death has been accepted as remedy or code or 
religious obsession. There were, or are, the 
“exposure” of the old and ill, to further the 
good of the state; the drowning of children of 
excess populations; the slaughter of hundreds 
of thousands of boys to settle an economic 
difficulty; capital punishment, to avenge a 
crime or to protect society; the “unwritten 
law” to avenge a husband’s (not a wife’s) 
honor; the convention of burning widows (not 
widowers) on funeral pyres to preserve eternal 
unity — not to mention the history of bloody 
sacrifice for spiritual considerations. All these 
left bloody banners from past or present. All 
these dealings-out-of-death either have been 
or are still called good. Now, in this succession, 
comes the proposed administering of death in 
order to administer mercy. 

When the healing of sick bodies and sick 
minds shall have become the science which we 
foresee, we may well look back upon this new 
proposal, of the melodious name and the mercy 
motive, as yet being of kind and kin with those 
which have preceded it. 

Man seems obsessed to use killing as an an- 
tidote. Outlaw one form of inducing death, and 
another arises. Only when the race realizes 
that, no matter how disguised, mankilling is a 
primitive impulse, to be outgrown like any 
other form of inadequacy, will killing, as a so- 
cial program for anything, receive its general 
quietus. 

So, as to this new death ideal, it is not only 
that judgment is not always definitive on in- 
curables and it is not only that private advan- 
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tage might be taken of the legalizing of such 
deathdealing — for that objection has been 
raised when many an institution was proposed 
(perhaps even when juries and police and 
political office arose!). Nor is it only a doubt of 
the effect upon the administrators themselves 
of this act of mercy — after all, judges in 
criminal courts do survive and thrive after 
years of imposing death sentences, and the 
effect of carrying out these sentences on lethal- 
chamber executioners and hangmen has not 
yet been tabulated. (How, one wonders in 
passing, would the new procedure be devel- 
oped? Should society require the physician 
himself to perform the act, licensing him to 
deal death whenever his judgment or the judg- 
ment of his consultants declared death to be 
merciful? Or should we develop a brand-new 
profession, vested in men to be summoned by 
the physician when required, licensed death 
distributors, paid to perform the actual mercy 
act? Or should the patient himself be allowed 
— the family consenting?) 


No, PRIMARILY it is not even these con- 
siderations. With euthanasia, as with suicide, 
it is, in a word, that we are ignorant of our- 
selves and of our state. It is that, taken at its 
best, any form of deathdealing to mankind by 
mankind, after life is formed and functioning 
and the spirit is tenant, recalls William James's 
little dog, destroying an object which he could 
not name, whose purpose and future he could 
not know, whose repayment, taking place be- 
fore him, he could not even dimly comprehend; 
and who stood at the scene of the whole trans- 
action, with no least inkling of its significance 
or its implications. We, in our mercy killings, 
would resemble that little dog. 

Further, and again in passing: Why not 
postpone the idea of these merciful killings 
until after we have ceased, in mercy, deliber- 
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THE RIGHT TO DIE 


ately to induce in our young manhood the 
torture and bloodshed and crippling and shell- 
shock of a social practice already current? 

If life were known to be circumscribed indeed 
by birth, breath, death, and nothing to follow, 
it is possible to consider a living being as de- 
termining the length of his own or another’s 
survival. But who assumes that life is so cir- 
cumscribed, save those who, though being so 
positive, can know, of course, nothing about it? 

Given even the bare possibility that life is a 
longer pilgrimage, made up of sequences of 
which our present period of awareness marks 
only one, it is reasonable to say that its process 
is one of growth, like the process of any other 
life which we know anything about. Now there 
is no other life that we know anything about 
which, killed, improves in its own right. 

In a world which recognized early, even in 
its barbarism, the nobility of courage or in any 
nation which is accustomed to honor “sport- 
ing” qualities, it is strange that there should 
ever have arisen the question (so closely re- 
lated to euthanasia) of the right to commit 
suicide. Even though, specifically, suicide in- 
volves an act of courage — as it does — yet in 
general the stamp of cowardice is upon it. The 
small act of courage is performed that the 
larger act of courage may be avoided — the 
courage to meet physical suffering, the courage 
to face failure or defeat or shame, the courage 
to be a “burden” (what else are we all at time 
of our birth and time of our death?). To meet 
all these, to gain from them what they have to 
give — and they do give — seems a more ro- 
bust form of courage than to choose one brief 
second of courage in which to meet death. The 
religious would say: “Lo, all these things work- 
eth God oftimes with man to bring back his 
soul from the pit, to be enlightened with the 
light of the living.” The rationalist would say: 
“Whether he brought it upon himself or did 
not bring it upon himself, why should he not 
meet it?”’ The man in the street might be ex- 
pected to say, “For heaven’s sake, be a 
sport!” 

There is a period in human life when the 
clamor of the external is too great for the 
silence within to mean much. Everybody faces 
this period. When the young commit suicide 
it is because this external clamor is believed to 
be all that life holds. But many pass through 
this time and later catch some single voice in 


their isolation which gives a significance to life. 
While curiosity and interest in this discovery 
are uppermost, nobody commits suicide. If 
that voice is lost, if the strength wanes, if ma- 
terial support fails, if love or courage dies or 
suffering threatens or if the “burden” fear 
arises, a certain percentage will choose death. 
They will do this either (1) because they are 
thinking of only their personal physical situa- 
tions or, and more rarely, (2) because they are 
thinking of life as primarily a social experience. 
But the one who really thinks of life as primar- 
ily a spiritual adventure — that is, an adven- 
ture of the unknown upon and into the 
unknown, an adventure in the evolutionary 
process — that one will see it through. 


W:, MOVING in dream, look at the stars 
with no real divination of them; at comets, the 
aurora borealis; at death and at sleep; at cer- 
tain processes and pathologies of the body; at 
all of the human brain except one fifth of one 
hemisphere — and we know about all these so 
little that we are accustomed to say the next 
thousand years will begin to introduce us to 
ourselves. And ourselves, the I, “that which” 
cognizes, is the greatest mystery of them all. 

Before the War, Madame Curie was one of 
a group to be endowed by the French Govern- 
ment “for the study of the phenomenon of 
death.” Professors send out questionnaires in 
the hope of running down a little witness to the 
phenomena of sleep and dream; scientists 
stand in their laboratories in the presence of 
forces whose functions and natures they can 
but dimly divine. Psychologists tell us that 
the mind is virtually uncharted, that these 
years to come will give us knowledge of our 
own latent powers of which we have now but 
the faintest intimations. They see us entering 
upon areas of perception, powers of co-ordina- 
tion, enhancements of personality now undi- 
vined. In the Middle Ages the astronomers, the 
chemists, the physicists were called “‘occult- 
ists.” Hidden knowledge, scientific and other- 
wise, has been tapped, but hardly more. 

The Being, the heir to all this, the trustee by 
whom all this is to be uncovered to us — that 
one has no knowledge of what he does when he 
ends his own life, to what savage sin of shat- 
tered process he may have lent himself. And 
what right has this supremely ignorant being 
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to end the life of another, whether in mercy 
or for any other motive? 

But why, after all, is one committed to co- 
operation in extensions of living and being, 
committed even to construction instead of to 
destruction? Evidently it is a question for only 
the highest civilizations to meet. Evidently we 
are emerging only now from that area in which 
destruction was thought desirable or at least 
defensible. But we are emerging, and now, to- 
gether with war and other murder, suicide 
takes its place — a form of interruption, of dis- 
order, of reversal of process. 

The idea of suicide, with its twin brother, 
euthanasia, belongs to the fundamentally anti- 
social mind. This mind, indeed, now may desire 
ardently the good of the group, now long may 
have outgrown the primitive justification of 
murder as a form of defense or as a method of 
acquiring food, and long may have assumed 
those first stirrings of social obligation to let 
others live; but such a mind is still, in a larger 
sense, essentially antisocial in justifying mur- 
der, whether of self or of another. No truly 
social-minded person murders another or com- 
mits any violence to any creature in the group, 
including himself. This curious antisocial idea 
that we own and control our individual selves, 
holding over them the power of life and death, 
is the last survival of our acceptance of the 
feudal lord’s power of life and death, of “the 


King can do no wrong,” and is, really, one of 
our most ludicrous forms of delusion of 
grandeur. 
Said Carlyle: 
There is but one temple in the universe, and that 
is the body of man. Nothing is holier than that high 


form. ... We are the miracle of miracles — the 
great mystery. 


And what if within that temple does indeed 
live the spirit, the manifestation in us of the 
divine intelligence; what if it is upon its own 
path of evolution, as exquisite and scrupulous 
as is the evolutionary process which we can 
observe and record; what if man has not yet 
even imagined that lonely progress of the “I,” 
the essential “I”; what if the religions of the 
world are more than slave psychology, more 
than desire to escape, to compensate; what if 
there are those who have had intimations, not 
to be rationalized upon, of our destiny as 
participants in a spiritual evolution, toward 
which our only path is conduct — is, if you 
like, self-control and recognition of brother. 
hood and of those like expressions of the spirit 
within, ever delicately directing? What then 
shall be said of the bull of murder, in any form, 
in the china shop of our still-veiled equilibri- 
ums? . 

If one likes to feel positive, one may as well 
feel positive, I think, about the policy of that 
bull. 





Take the Profit 
out of Kidnaping 


by RICHARD LEE STROUT 


B.. BLACK HEADLINES told the story, 
from one end of the country to the other, how 
the frantic parents of nine-year-old George 
Weyerhaeuser had $200,000 in ransom money 
ready for the kidnapers, while local police and 
federal agents kept hands off. Edition after 
edition of the newspapers told how every facil- 
ity was being opened to the criminals to secure 
easy payment of the money they boldly de- 
manded. The parents pleaded with the kid- 
napers to come and take their notes; the 
assistants of J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, promised to 
close their eyes and call a temporary truce, 
according to the customary procedure followed 
by American officials when a kidnaping occurs. 
The public read the news with breathless 
excitement, theoretically loathing the crime 
but at the same time accepting the truce as a 
good sporting proposition — giving the kid- 
napers $200,000 in cash and a headstart and 
then seeing whether they were clever enough to 
escape the nationwide man hunt that would 
begin the minute the victim hobbled back to 
his home. 

How many parents shuddered in reading 
those headlines? 


off until the money had been scraped together, 
parceled up, and delivered? Yet this was and is 
the characteristic procedure followed by local 
and federal officers in case after case of kid- 
naping — co-operating with the criminals after 
the deed, granting an amnesty while the victim 
is returned, and, in short, conniving in the 
commission of the basest crime in the list of 
American rackets. 

The fact is, of course, that a good many 
police do not favor this procedure. They think, 
however, that it is what the public demands. 
But it is not the procedure followed abroad. In 
other countries kidnaping has never become 
established because ransoms are out of the 
question, no matter what the circumstances — 
and the criminals know it. In America, there 
can be little question of the further fact that 
sporadic kidnaping continues because, despite 
all the efforts of able federal officials to stop it, 
kidnaping has and in some cases still does pay, 
after its own dirty fashion. 

Up to a point, Mr. Hoover, head of the “G” 
men and Nemesis of kidnapers, agrees with this 
viewpoint. If an antiransom law like that of 
England or Canada could be passed and en- 


$200,000 Is REapy 
For Boy’s Captors 
Thus the conservative New 
York Times put it, on May 31, 
1935. How many parents won- 
dered if this were not simply 
an invitation to every poten- 
tial kidnaper in the under- 
world to come out from his 
jungle and abduct some other 
child, with the knowledge that 
warm-hearted police and so- 


called G men would keep hands 


The time is coming when American 
parents will find their native land 
as safe a place as Europe in which to 
educate their children. The next 
step in our war on kidnaping is to 
take the profits out by making ran- 
soms illegal. American sentimen- 
tality is a fine thing, but it is 
misplaced when it coddles the frat- 
ernizing of police with criminals 
and temporizes with ransoms. 
Congress should line up with the 
more civilized countries and out- 
law ransom money. Lest this prove 
unconstitutional, each State should 
at once pass laws forbidding the 
payment of any ransom money. 


forced in the United States, 
he believes, kidnaping would 
come to a brief end; but he 
does not believe any such 
statute could be enforced. The 
American people are not like 
the English and Canadians, 
he argues; they “would not 
stand for such a law.” 

Yet, if the American public 
really would not stand for it, 
what does this attitude mean? 

To make a bold, bald, and 
somewhat brutal statement, it 
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means that kidnaping continues in the United 
States because the public is too sentimental to 
stop it. 


A KIDNAPING IN CANADA 


Boun S. Laparr is and was a brewer of 
London, Ontario. In the summer of 1934 he was 
kidnaped, and a demand for $150,000 ransom 
was made by his abductors. Why should Amer- 
ican kidnapers get all the dividends, his Cana- 
dian captors seemed to argue, when they 
could initiate a prosperous home industry? 

Everyone knows what the procedure would 
have been if the Labatt kidnaping had occurred 
across the border. Relatives and police would 
have co-operated in raising the money and 
meeting the criminals’ terms; an hysterical 
press would have implored the kidnapers to 
come forward and collect the sum; the rules of 
the extraordinary game would have been fol- 
lowed, and the agents of the law would have 
compounded a felony with as unscrupulous a 
gang of law violators as modern civilization 
has produced. 

What did Canada do? Why, she immediately 
put Hugh Labatt, brother of the victim (who 
had shown a disposition to raise the money) 
under surveillance. His solicitor, too, H. G. 
Ivey by name, shared the same treatment. The 
authorities began an immediate and relentless 
search for the kidnapers, while every announce- 
ment carried by the press emphasized that 
there was not the slightest possible chance of a 
ransom forthcoming. 

Those must have been bad hours for the 
kidnapers! One can imagine their outraged 
feelings at this flouting of the tenderest human 
sentiments of their captive’s relatives. But 
there could be no doubt about it: Mr. Labatt, 
instead of being an asset, was a liability. They 
could, of course, then and there have slit his 
throat. But, after all, what was the use of 
adding murder to what was obviously already 
a nasty faux pas? 

The simple facts are these: sixty-five hours 
after Mr. Labatt had been seized, he was re- 
turned — safe. So far as is known, no part of 
the proposed ransom was ever paid. And, so far 
as is known, no important Canadian kidnaping 
has occurred since. 

Take another illustration. 

On June 5, 1935, Antonio San Miguel, 
seventy-five-year-old President of the Guan- 
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tanamo & Western Railway, in Cuba, was kid. 
naped. A heavy ransom — $286,000 — was 
demanded. The Cuban officials immediately 
arrested Dr. Pedro Sotolongo, solicitor of the 
kidnaped man, Simon Martija, his valet, andF, 
Bartes, vice president of the railway, not be. 
cause they were implicated in the crime but 
because they were felt to be under strong 
temptation to pay the ransom! On June g the 
elderly Cuban was released by his captors — 
unharmed. No ransom was paid, so far as 
known, then or later. 

How undramatic the whole thing was! 
There was many a newspaperman in America, 
probably, who subconsciously deplored the 
tame denouement. Few stories sell editions like 
a good kidnaping. How emotions are rasped — 
first astonishment, then horror, then a sporting 
interval while the ransom is paid, then the 
complications of detective story and murder 
mystery, then the blood lust of a man hunt, 
and finally the trial— big court scenes, sex 
interest if possible! How dull the countries 
which have antiransom laws and no kid- 
napings! 

Proposals to prohibit ransoms have been 
made in the United States. This is what, for 
example, Dr. Carleton Simon, criminologist of 
the New York Association of Police Chiefs, 
told the annual convention of the International 
Association of Police Chiefs, in Chicago in 1933: 

Take the profit out of kidnaping, and it would stop. 

Ignore ransoms, and kidnapers would have nothing 
for which to fight. They would abandon a business 
which paid no dividends. 

If such an attitude were adopted there would bea 
few martyrs at first — a few who would fall in the 


front-line trenches — but society would benefit ul- 
timately. 


“A few martyrs.” Would the American pub- 
lic stand for it? 

A great many people believe the public is 
ready to stand for it. A great many other 
people, including the men who run the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Bureau of Investiga 
tion, believe it would not. 

They cite the instance of Governor Lehman 
of New York, immediately after the Lind. 
bergh kidnaping. Governor Lehman proposed 
an antiransom law. The New York Legislature 
was horrified. What! Sacrifice the life of the 
little Lindbergh baby, merely in the tenuous 
hope that kidnaping as a whole will cease! 
Never! The attitude was certainly under 





TAKE THE PROFIT OUT OF KIDNAPING 


standable. Governor Lehman hastily forgot the 
idea, and the Legislature, evidently feeling 
that it had to pass some sort of law, enacted a 
statute increasing the penalty for kidnaping, on 
the time-honored but exploded theory that 
you can cope with complicated social and gov- 
ernmental ills merely by making the punish- 
ment a little stronger. 


OUTLAWING RANSOM 


Fw pcopte will question the right of the 
state to forbid ransom payments, if it so de- 
sires. The state, in emergencies, can do about 
what it likes with us. For example, in the 
World War the state required you and me, let 
us say, to enter the army, go to France, and 
risk our lives for the good of the public. In the 
current war on criminals, why should not the 
state demand just as emphatically the neces- 
sary martyrs, if needed, in order that your 
children and mine shall be safe from the out- 
rageous terror of kidnaping? 

The arguments presented in Washington 
against this proposal for striking at the eco- 
nomic root of kidnaping are sufficiently for- 
midable, at first glance. At the outset, let it be 
said that the Department of Justice has ac- 
tually given the antiransom idea some atten- 
tion. Homer S. Cummings, the Attorney 
General, for one, has considered the proposal 
and has not rejected it offhand. But would an 
antiransom law be enforced? 

The arguments against the law run some- 
what as follows: America is a sentimental 
nation; it is true that England and other 
English-speaking countries have antiransom 
laws, but these lands are somehow different 
from the United States; even the Canadian 
example is hard for Americans to follow. An 
antiransom law is too brutal, too Spartan, in 
fact too un-American; it would become a dead 
letter; it would drive kidnaping underground, 
so that parents and relatives would pay the 
amount demanded without seeking the inter- 
vention of the police. 

The final, theoretically crushing argument, 
frequently runs like this: Would you permit one 
of your own children to go unransomed? You 
have three children; would you sacrifice any 
one of them? Of course you would not; you 
would move heaven and earth to regain them, 
lawfully or unlawfully, and would spend your 
last cent for the purpose. Furthermore, no jury 


in the country would convict you for making a 
ransom payment, no matter how severe the 
law. 

Let us examine these points one by one. 

In the first place, it is argued that no jury 
would convict a parent for paying ransom. 

This contention must be granted, but it does 
not seriously affect the case. It is not the pri- 
mary purpose of the measure to secure a con- 
viction of the parent but to give the government 
authority to intervene to prevent such ransom 
from passing and, above all, to serve notice on 
the underworld that no more huge ransom pay- 
ments are going to be delivered with the aid of 
the police. 

It is argued, next, that such a law would be 
responsible for harrowing incidents and cause 
innocent victims, that America would never 
see a single child sacrificed, no matter to what 
social end, if a ransom payment would save its 
life. The Lindbergh affair is frequently cited. 

The answer to this must be in several parts. 
Judging by the Labatt case in Canada and the 
similar case cited from Cuba, the safety of the 
captive may actually be enhanced rather than 
endangered by the knowledge that no ransom 
will be paid. In the second place, payment of 
ransom with the co-operation of the police, as 
is now customary in the United States, by no 
means insures the life of the victim, though it 
invariably tempts others to commit similar 
crimes. The unfortunate Lindbergh child itself, 
it will be recalled, had already been done to 
death before even the first demand for ransom 
was sent. To cite another case, Brooke Hart, 
son of a wealthy California merchant, was 
killed by his two abductors, Thurmond and 
Holmes, before the demand for ransom was 
transmitted. In other words, a willingness to 
“play the game” with scoundrels like kid- 
napers (already facing the death penalty in 
many states under the questionable wisdom of 
the “Lindbergh” laws) has little effect on the 
ultimate safety of the captive. 

Finally, it is asserted (and this is perhaps the 
strongest argument) that an antiransom law 
would simply drive the victim’s relatives away 
from the police into the hands of the criminals, 
drive them to keep the crime secret and pay the 
money as rapidly as possible. 

No final answer can be made to this point: 
one can only speculate upon it. I am convinced 
that the first and almost automatic reaction of 
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a parent on receiving a kidnap note, no matter 
how worded, would be to get in touch with the 
police and to do it instantly; this procedure 
would be almost as instinctive as a cry for help. 
The efficient and very commendable record 
which the Bureau of Investigation under Mr. 
Hoover has already achieved in this field 
would be an incentive to this course. 

And secrecy would be no small thing to 
achieve. The mishaps and scandals of family 
life seem to find their way into newspapers 
rapidly enough, and the sudden absence of a 
human being, even a small child, from his cus- 
tomary surroundings would be no easy matter 
to conceal. The kidnaping of an heir to a great 
estate, which is a type of crime particularly 
favored, could hardly pass unnoticed. 

There are even today, however, some kid- 
napings, particularly of underworld characters, 
which never come to the ears of the police. And 
one thing must be said in regard to the un- 
recorded kidnaping: it is almost lacking in 
contagious qualities. Every screaming headline 
of a kidnaping crime, whether the perpetrators 
are ultimately caught or not, sets in train a 
suggestive excitement which may breed further 
crimes of the same sort. This is an extremely 
practical matter. Who can doubt for a minute 
that every kidnaping after the Lindbergh case 
was to some extent and in certain respects in- 
fluenced by it and that, had there been no 
newspaper publicity and no tragic delivery of 
$50,000 in ransom in St. Raymond’s cemetery 
in the Bronx, on that dark night of April 2, 
1932, for the return of a baby boy already 
dead, many of the subsequent crimes would 
not have occurred? 


THE LURE OF BIG MONEY 


HAnpwarinc continues because kidnap- 
ing still does occasionally pay big returns; 
kidnaping will continue, sporadically, until the 
last chance of profit is gone. 

J. Edgar Hoover believes that the economic 
basis of kidnaping has been pretty well shat- 
tered already; that the present roundabout 
method of dealing with the matter — giving 
the kidnaper whatever ransom he asks and a 
good headstart and then chasing him has been 
so successful that such crimes have already 


rapidly fallen off; that organized gangs which 
formerly entered the racket have almost en. 
tirely disappeared and that the dangerous game 
is being left to “individualists” of the Haupt. 
mann type or, more particularly, to the psy- 
chopathic type like Thomas H. Robinson, 
wanted in the Stoll case but still at liberty as 
this is written. 

The Hoover record does suggest that kid. 
naping has been pretty well deprofitized. Yet, 
even so, it is very questionable if this answer is 
final. So long as complete reliance is placed on 
the police and none on the economic weapon, 
it is doubtful if the problem will ever be com. 
pletely solved, for Mr. Hoover himself admits 
that the latest-style kidnaper is the “individu. 
alist,” proud of his skill, egotistical, boastful, 
and intent on committing the “perfect crime” 
— the man to whom the very activities of the 
federal agents are an incentive. 

Consider the fact that, in a dozen of the most 
celebrated of Mr. Hoover’s kidnapings, only 
about one third of the money paid out as ran- 
som was ever recovered or, to be exact, that 
$659,022.35 has not — so far — come back to 
the ransomers. In the Lindbergh case, it may 
be recalled, only $14,000 of the original $50,000 
was recovered from Hauptmann, while another 
$5,000 or so subsequently turned up in bills in 
general circulation. 

It is likely that in the less celebrated cases 
the cash returns to the criminals were smaller. 
But it is fairly obvious why kidnaping still 
occurs: despite all the arrests and convictions 
there is still a bare chance of big dividends. 
It is a gambler’s chance; but, even though 
nine out of ten who take it end in the'cell or on 
the scaffold, there will always be one more 
criminal egotist or abnormal character lured by 
the savage hope of gain. 

But there is a rising revolt among thinking 
people against police co-operation with crimi- 
nals to make ransom conveyance safe, to the 
obvious danger of millions of other potential 
victims of the kidnaper. Today the Depart- 
ment of Justice shows some signs of questioning 
its whole policy; and it may not be long before 
the same methods that prevent kidnaping 
in other stouter-hearted and less sentimental 
nations will be enforced in the United States. 


In an early issue: 
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Pillars of Government 


Costigan of Colorado 


by OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
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Portrait by Karl S. Woerner 


Senator Edward P. Costigan 


N. SENATE spellbinder here, no silver- 
tongued orator to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. No promiser of all things to all men. Not 
one to bow the knee to power and wealth. Not 
even one to conceal his thoughts, speak softly 
because of an election in the offing, or play 
Jack and Tom and Jim with the next man. 
Nothing of the domineering, ruthless leader 
seeking to impose his will upon all who may 
come along. Costigan of Colorado works in 
different ways his wonders to perform — the 


wonder of ceaseless, selfless, exhausting, un- 
remitting toil; the wonder of a man long in 
public life refusing to take counsel of his fears, 
never asking what any advocacy may do to 
him, only whether it be sound, constructive, 
progressive, in accord with a deep-lying need 
of the hour; the wonder of a never-ceasing 
compassion for the disadvantaged; the wonder 
of a complete devotion to the public weal. 

Colorless, some who know not, call Costigan, 
because he does not stir the Senate to mutiny 
and rage; because unlike another, lately dead, 
he is no mountebank dancing for the galleries 
on feet nimbler than his wanton wits. Color- 
less, it is said, because he shakes no leonine 
head to impress his legal lore upon those listen- 
ing at their desks. Colorless because quiet, too 
modest, unassuming, self-controlled, he wreaks 
himself upon his tasks by day and by night to 
explode only at times and then with astound- 
ing force. 

In 1930 when Costigan entered the Demo- 
cratic primary, there was no lack of color when 
he convinced the members of that party that 
he should be their choice and went on to defeat 
the Republican candidate with the greatest 
majority ever given a candidate for the Senate 
from Colorado. There was no lack of color 
when he returned to Colorado after serving 
twelve years on the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and, without benefit of organization, 
convinced thousands from every walk of life, 
from the farms, the mines, and the offices, that 
he was their leader. Crowds came to his meet- 
ings from curiosity and left convinced of his 
sincerity, his ability, and his leadership. Cos- 
tigan’s campaign was the most colorful in 
Colorado’s history. His oratory and ability 
cannot be questioned. 

Nothing colorless about him when he took 
the witness box in 1915 before the Commission 
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on Industrial Relations to say with scorn: 


Society has a right to demand that charity shall no 
longer cover a multitude of economic sins. Mr. 
Rockefeller, who appears to the world in the relief 
afforded Belgium a liberal benefactor, stands con- 
victed before the workers of Colorado as a narrowly 
biased and visionless moneymaker. Philanthropy so 
conducted from the beginning of the world to the 
present day has been a barrier to the correction of 
economic wrongs. It has promoted aristocracy; it 
has retarded democratic equality of opportunity; and 
so considered the Rockefeller Foundation and other 
like philanthropic undertakings may themselves be 
counted by this commission vital causes of the pres- 
ent-day industrial unrest. 


COSTIGAN IN ACTION 


Costican was burning when he gave 
that testimony be- 


That was not all he did. He conferred with 
numerous experts on public and private relief, 
carried on an enormous correspondence with 
social workers and State leagues and munici- 
palities without, of course, stopping to inquire 
in advance what their opinions were. He drew 
in other members of Congress to the hearings 
that he held. In addition, he examined official 
reports and went to the Red Cross and Mr, 
Gifford’s own organization for facts. 

Immeasurable distress and need for relief are 
clearly revealed throughout this investigation, 
he told the Committee and he assured it that 
the bills were not “products of unthinking 
impulse.” They were just the expression of the 
shock the result of his 


cause of the Ludlow 
massacres of men, 
women, and children, 
who were shot or 
burned alive by sol- 
diers and deputies for 
daring, when in 
Rockefeller employ, 
to strike and fight for 


Integer vitae scelerisque purus. 
‘Tue Forum has commissioned Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, a journalist famous for his brilliant criticism of 
the failings of men in public life, to designate mem- 
bers of Congress whom he considers “‘good men,”’ 
statesmen true to their convictions. Can Mr. Villard 
be as brilliant in praise as he has proved himself to be 
in condemnation? Senator Costigan is his choice this 
month. Readers are permitted to bet on next month’s 
hero. 


investigation pro- 
duced in him. As in 
so many other cases, 
he pioneered in de- 
manding what every- 
one now takes as a 
matter of course, as 
part of the duty of the 
federal government. 


the right to a decent 

wage. He burned deeply when, as a member of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Manufactures, he 
cross-examined Walter S. Gifford, head of the 
great American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and then director of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. Others 
may have forgotten this. It is safe to say that 
Mr. Gifford has not. The subject of the hearing 
was the two bills introduced in the Senate by 
LaFollette and Costigan on December g, 1931, 
to give federal cash aid to the unemployed — 
something then considered nothing less than 
heresy. The whole incident is illuminatingly 
characteristic of Costigan and the thorough- 
ness with which he attacks any problem. He 
arrived in Washington weeks before the open- 
ing of Congress. Mr. Hoover in the White 
House was unalterably opposed to Costigan’s 
plan. He preferred to have Americans starve 
rather than to weaken their morale by federal 
aid — curiously enough local aid is not char- 
acter-destroying. 

Senator Costigan promptly instituted detailed in- 
quiries into the present and prospective needs rising 
from unemployment; the adequacy of existing re- 
sources . . . and the character and extent of federal 


aid, if any, which should supplement State and local 
agencies. 
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Well, when Mr. 
Gifford got onto the witness stand he found 
one Senator who did not propose to handle 
him with gloves. It took the Senator no time 
to show that Mr. Gifford and his organization 
were going ahead with extremely little con- 
crete knowledge of what was the actual situa- 
tion: 


You have been most indefinite with respect to the 
needs of the country as a whole. 


Mr. Gifford opined that 


it is a human equation that we are dealing with, 
and we cannot add it up in figures. 


But in any event [Costigan went on], your organi- 
zation has made no affirmative effort to tabulate the 
facts with respect to the human needs throughout 
the United States? 


Mr. Gifford could only say, “That is cor- 
rect.” Then Costigan pounced upon Mr. Gif 
ford’s statement that his organization was 
seeking by advertisement to arouse people 
locally to giving. Didn’t he think it would bea 
more dignified or effective procedure to turn to 
taxable resources for meeting the difficulties? 
Well, Mr. Gifford was theoretically for the 
tax system, but he could only remember that 
in normal times we had community chests 
and in view of the grave situation, 
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I think [he said] it is a dangerous thing to change 
the practice, whatever the final evolution may be 


— which must make sad reading for Mr. Gif- 
ford today. 

It is your feeling that we, as a people, ought to 
follow the practice of advertising ourselves into the 
thrill of great spiritual experiences? 

Costigan went on with relentless determina- 
tion. Mr. Gifford did not know that he liked 
such advertisting, but, as it was more or less 
the established practice, we were faced with 
not a theory but a practical question — how 
else “are we going to get what we need?” (Mr. 
Costigan had taken those words, “thrill of a 
great spiritual experience,” out of one of Mr. 
Gifford’s nationwide advertisements of Oc- 
tober, 1931.) 

Mr. Gifford did not know how much aid was 
needed nor how many people were in need and 
could not give any “very accurate informa- 
tion” as to the funds which had actually been 
raised under his organization and by the 
various States and counties! He did not know 
what States would not be able to help them- 
selves over the winter nor how many States 
had constitutional limitations that prevented 
their acting to help themselves. Naturally 
Senator Costigan flared back at him: 

How are you able to conclude as to the needs of a 


State in view of your advice to this committee that 
you do not know those needs? 


And, finally, when it came to the question of 
unemployment, Mr. Gifford was quite hopeful 
(in January, 1932) of an immediate improve- 
ment in conditions. Instantly Senator Costigan 
demanded facts, and Mr. Gifford had to confess 
that he did not base his hopes on reports from 
governors and State committee chairmen be- 
cause he had none such. 


You really have no information which you consider 
of value for our purposes? 


Mr. Gifford could say only that he had no 
other way of getting such information except 
to “telephone around to the members” of his 
organization! 


CHAMPION OF THE UNDERDOG 


Costican sti burns within today be- 
cause of many wrongs. He will burn within as 
long as he lives. But he holds his emotions in 
check, perhaps lest they sweep him away, 
perhaps lest he lose the influence which is his 


by too frequent and too earnest appeals to 
those so often unmoved and uncomprehend- 
ing. But go to him with any righteous cause 
and you will have his sympathy and, if pos- 
sible, his aid — his counsel, of course, and since 
that is wise and shrewd it is sought after by 
many, day in, day out. Still waters flow deep — 
if you doubt this, probe Costigan to his depths, 
and you will find that there is no social wrong 
or injustice which does not set him to vibrating 
in protest. 

One may well wonder how some men, in 
whose veins compassion and sympathy course 
with their blood, stand the strain when never- 
ending tales of cruel waste of human lives and 
of wrong, suffering, and injustice, yes, even of 
torture, are daily poured into their ears. For 
this one must have a sincere, a trusting, a de- 
vout, and a believing nature; otherwise one’s 
emotions would be burned out or one would 
go on the rocks of callous cynicism. One must 
have the ability to absorb oneself in a mass of 
work to keep from thinking too much, to keep 
one’s balance. All of that Edward P. Costigan 
has in fullest measure, so that his magnificent 
passion for those who suffer will surely never 
consume itself while he breathes. 

Of Costigan it has been written that he is 


a pathetic, personal illustration of the travail of an 
intelligent man seeking a place in American politics. 


But he is anything but pathetic, however 
limited he may find the circle of his close and 
confidential friends, however lonely he may 
feel at times. No man is pathetic who has 
stuck to his guns and gone on to repeated 
victories while others have fallen by the way- 
side. His great personal following has stood 
with him while he fought for the rights of the 
miners, when one risked one’s life to do so and 
was lucky not to be beaten up frequently. 
They saw him espouse Prohibition, honestly 
and sincerely, when it was not popular to do 
that. They were with him when he organized 
in Denver the Honest Election League, the 
Law Enforcement League, when he was at- 
torney for the Anti-Saloon League in local 
option cases, when he was chairman of the 
Dry Denver Campaign Commission, when he 
backed direct primaries and direct legislation, 
when he was President of the Civil Service 
Reform League and leader of the Citizens’ 
Party, which swept his city in 1912. 
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Naturally Costigan grew out of his city. In 
1912 the Bull Moosers made him their candi- 
date for Governor, and Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote him a long campaign letter denouncing 
the boss and corporation rule of Denver and 
saying many things he forgot to voice when he 
was in the White House. The Republicans tried 
to wean Costigan away by offering him their 
nomination for Governor. He refused, and was 
beaten, and beaten again in 1914. He has 
fought on the Republican, Progressive, and 
Democratic tickets, changing his parties, as he 
once said, but never changing himself or his 
beliefs and principles. Today he is a leader of 
the Democratic Party. Legislation for human 
relief, which he sponsored jointly with Senator 
Robert LaFollette, Jr., during the closing days 
of the Hoover Administration, was made im- 
mediately the cornerstone of the Roosevelt 
legislative program. 

It is significant that Costigan has been a 
trusted ally of the two great progressive pres- 
idents, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt. For him the Bull Moose platform was a 
charter of liberty; but he has gone far beyond 
it. To use his own words, he is enlisted in 


the same, long, age-old fight of those idealists who 
stand for the good of humanity against those be- 
trayers of the human race whose only purpose is the 
aggrandizement of the few. I care not what name 
may be applied for the moment in these successive 
battles in the war for humanity against the powers of 
greed. 


COSTIGAN STANDS HIS GROUND 


I. DECEMBER, 1934, he issued his Four- 
teen Points — it is significant of his growing 
influence that it was carried in full by the 
Associated Press. This program included higher- 
speed public works on a much larger scale, the 
social-security legislation now in some degree 
adopted, and the principles of the Wagner 
labor bill, also enacted into law at the last 
session. He was for more aid for the veterans; 
against tax-exempt securities; for increased 
government control of credit and currency. 
He urged a bill to curb the private electric- 
power interests and to strengthen municipal 
and federal power projects and undertakings — 
he is for government ownership and operation 
of all public utilities. Then, as always, he stood 
for higher income, gift, and estate taxes; for 
blotting out the national disgrace of lynching; 
for the control of our munitions industry, 
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coupled with international and national meas. 
ures to avert war. Yes, he is an internationalist 
— let all who will, tremble. That means that 
he voted for our entry into the World Court 
and for the recent legislation to safeguard our 
neutrality. He is for every possible means of 
controlling war, either by the United States 
alone or in concert with other powers; he knows 
what a humbug and a failure the World War 
was and he is bitterly opposed to American 
intervention by force of arms anywhere in 
Central or South America. In other words, he 
is a highly civilized man, who sees that, if the 
world cannot conquer war, war will destroy it. 

But this by no means exhausts the positions 
Costigan has taken. His battle with Senator 
Wagner for the removal of the greatest dis. 
grace to our country — the lynching of human 
beings, white or black — was magnificent, and 
was lost in the last session, after a filibuster of 
eight days, only because of Franklin Roose. 
velt’s faint-heartedness and the pitiful preju- 
dices and passions of certain Southern Senators 
before whom the President yielded ground. 

For the Wagner labor bill, with its assurance 
to the workers of the right to collective bargain- 
ing, of the end of the company umion, and of 
an independent federal labor board — the first 
two were promised in the NRA but never en- 
forced — Senator Costigan naturally stood. 
He voted for the income-tax publicity, and for 
the Guffey coal bill, which he helped to shape 
with unsurpassed knowledge gained as counsel 
for the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company, of 
which the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Josephine Roche, is the enlightened head and 
owner — her devoted friendship for the Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Costigan is one of their most 
cherished possessions. When the income-tax 
publicity was defeated, the Senator drafted an 
amendment, regulating the access of the vari- 
ous authorities to this information, which was 
gladly accepted and voted by both houses of 
Congress. He is for the bonus, no matter what 
the President, whom he always upholds when 
he can, and others may think. 

Long months before the wiping out of the 
NRA by the Supreme Court, Costigan antici- 
pated it. On January 4, 1935, the first day when 
bills could be introduced in that session of 
Congress, Costigan offered this joint resolution 
for a Constitutional amendment of which we 
may hear in the years to come: 
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Section 1. The Congress shall have power to regu- 
late hours and conditions of labor and to establish 
minimum wages in any employment and to regulate 

roduction, industry, business, trade, and commerce 
to prevent unfair methods and practices therein. 

Section 2. The due-process-of-law clauses of the 
Fifth and Fourteenth amendments shall be construed 
to impose no limitations upon legislation by the Con- 
gress or by the several States with respect to any of 
the subjects referred to in Section 1, except as to the 
methods or the procedure for the enforcement of such 
legislation. 

Section 3. Nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued to impair the regulatory power of the several 
States with respect to any of the subjects referred to 
in Section 1, except to the extent that the exercise of 
such power by a State is in conflict with legislation 
enacted by the Congress pursuant to this article. 


The brevity and clarity of this resolution 
and its comprehensive character are all the 
more interesting in view of the frank confes- 
sion of Walter Lippmann, press pundit ex- 
traordinary, that he found himself unable to 
draft any workable amendment and in view of 
Raymond Moley’s refusal to accept Lipp- 
mann’s public challenge that he do the drafting. 

It is Costigan who looks ahead and supplies 
the brains, who breaks ground, as witness his 
leadership in the case of soil erosion, his un- 
granted demand for a census of the unem- 
ployed, his insistence on government aid to 
State school systems. Naturally he voted 
against our huge naval appropriations and as 
enthusiastically fought for the public-utility 
bill, even to the famous “death sentence.” In 
the entire Congress there is no more ardent 
protagonist of free speech and the preservation 
of the daily violated rights of free assembly and 
fair trial by a jury of one’s peers — no one is 
keener than he to recognize the growing dan- 
ger of Fascism and the absolute necessity of 
defending the fundamental principles of this 
republic if it is to survive. 


RESOURCEFUL LEADERSHIP 


Ass Senator from Colorado, two difficult 
problems at once confronted Costigan. It is a 
gold- and silver-mining State and it contains 
a large and powerful beet-sugar industry. The 
latter became increasingly prosperous under 
high Republican tariffs, the benefits of such 
protection finding their way into the pockets 
of manufacturers and stockholders, while con- 
ditions of the sugar-beet growers and laborers 
became increasingly worse. Years ago the in- 
dustry discovered that the drudgery of work 


in the fields could best be done by Mexican 
and Russian labor, which could be obtained 
cheaply. It was the practice of the sugar com- 
panies to enlist labor in Mexico and the South- 
west, bringing entire families to Colorado for 
the summer months, returning them later to 
their homes. They were contracted to farmers, 
receiving an agreed sum per acre for their 
services. In order to obtain a partial living, 
laborers had to contract to take many acres, 
which necessitated the work of every member 
of the family in the fields — men, women, and 
children. After experimentation, it was found 
to be cheaper to keep the laborers in Colorado 
during the winter, and the practice of returning 
them to Mexico was discontinued. Thus began 
the Mexican relief problem in Colorado. 

It was characteristic of Costigan in facing 
the sugar-beet problem to attack it from the 
standpoint of the farmer and laborer. In cam- 
paigning for the Senate in 1930 he proposed 
something quite novel —a direct bounty to 
the growers, giving to them a share of the 
tariff tax. Farmers were interested, while 
manufacturers scoffed. The latter were not for 
his election — he was far too “radical” for 
them and much too much in favor of lower 
tariffs. They little dreamed that Costigan’s 
suggestion of 1930 would result in a bill drafted 
by him in 1933 and adopted by Congress in 
1934, which would save the entire industry 
from collapse just four years after they fought 
him with every power at their wealthy com- 
mand. 

Once in Washington, Costigan was in a 
position of having to take cognizance of both 
the mining and beet-sugar interests and to 
present their demands to the Congress and 
the federal government. 

An impractical idealist like the writer of this 
article would have refused to do so and might 
have introduced a bill providing for the pur- 
chase by the government of the beet-sugar 
industry at a liberal valuation, as an economic 
parasite, and its being forthwith ended, as one 
long step toward abolishing the whole sugar 
tariff and letting the American housewives buy 
their sugar in the cheapest possible markets. 
That would have meant the displacement of a 
large amount of labor and changing the course 
of the lives of approximately one million people 
dependent upon the industry. 

Costigan, having the official responsibility, 
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brought about the passage on May 9, 1934, of 
the Costigan-Jones sugar law. Under it, Colo- 
rado beet-sugar farmers have received benefits 
increasing their returns per acre by a fraction 
less than fifty per cent in 1935, as contrasted 
with 1933, when the largest sugar-beet crop in 
history was raised. Between February 2, 1935 
and September 1, more than twenty thousand 
sugar “‘benefit payment” checks were sent to 
Colorado sugar growers, totaling more than 
three million dollars. These benefit payments 
to the farmers are made possible by a process- 
ing tax of one half cent a pound on sugar sold 
in the United States, paid by the companies, 
when the conversion of sugar beets or sugar 
cane into sugar takes place, or by the import- 
ers, upon the entry of foreign sugar into this 
country, the objective being to guarantee the 
farmers a return equal to their “pre-War 
parity.” The interest of the consumer was pro- 
tected, Costigan felt, because simultaneously 
with signing the Costigan-Jones bill President 
Roosevelt signed an executive order reducing 
the tariff on sugar in an amount equal to the 
processing tax. 

Next, this measure gave to the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to grant to each sugar- 
producing region supplying the domestic mar- 
ket a definite quota of that market. The 
immediate effect was to stabilize a demoralized 
industry, not only in the Continental United 
States but also in the insular possessions and 
Cuba. In order to accomplish its objective it 
was necessary for the Costigan-Jones act to 
provide that both beet and cane sugar be 
recognized as basic agricultural commodities 
under the AAA. 

Whether one agrees with the principle of 
this legislation or not, no one can deny that it 
proved the Senator’s fertility of resource and 
his desire to do justice to everyone. The im- 
mediate results of this legislation have been a 
living return to the farmers; increased wages 
to labor brought about through contracts 
negotiated by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
the elimination of child labor, which was one 
of the basic reforms contained in the act; and 
an assured market for each sugar-producing 
area. The criticism made of the law, which will 
expire on December 31, 1937, are those leveled 
against all similar use of the processing tax to 
pay farmers cash to create and maintain arti- 
ficial prices justifiable only as emergency 
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measures. Thus the late Secretary of the Na- 
tional Beet Growers’ Association, J. D. Pan- 
cake, declared that 
the sugar industry is in the healthiest condition it has 
been for years. We now have a government guarantee 


of parity and a government guarantee of settling 
disputes over the terms of the beet contract. 


As for the Colorado miners, the Roosevelt 
gold and silver policies have played into the 
Senator’s hands, notably the purchases of 
silver. 


THE INCORRUPTIBLE 


Tare 1s xo greater expert on the tariff 
in the country than Edward P. Costigan, for he 
served eleven years on the United States Tariff 
Commission, applying his able and thorough 
mind to its problems throughout that period. 
But nothing about his service on that com- 
mission “‘became him like the leaving of it.” 
He resigned voluntarily. It sounds incredible, 
but there the fact is. 

It is one of the misfortunes of our public life 
that the habit of resignation is so little estab- 
lished. In England it is one of the safety valves. 
Men do not hesitate to save their self-respect 
by freely resigning if their consciences no longer 
permit them to uphold the policies of their 
chiefs or of the government. With us resigna- 
tions are, normally, practically unheard of; at 
worst one accepts a kicking upstairs or an 
office “equally as good.” But most of the 
officeholders find it easy to salve their con- 
sciences — and to continue to draw their 
salaries. 

Costigan stood intolerable and impossible 
conditions as long as he could — and then he 
resigned, clearly, publicly, with a resounding 
bang. He called men by their right names, de- 
nounced at least two Presidents and showed 
how the whole Tariff Commission had been 
made the football of politics, the basketball of 
the protected industries, and the roosting 
place of several former paid lobbyists who 
neither could nor desired to hold the scales even 
and attack the problem in a purely scientific 
way. 

That resignation is a masterpiece. It gives 
the history of the Commission in a nutshell. It 
records the Presidential sale of the Commission 
to the protected interests it was created to 
control and discipline. It scores, as said, some 
of the individuals with whom he served and 





reveals, more clearly perhaps than its author 
intended, how protection corrupts whenever it 
touches national life. It records how at the end 
of five years, at a cost of three million dollars, 
the Commission had made only thirty-two re- 
ports to the President under the flexible tariff 
provisions of the law creating it and had actu- 
ally reduced the tariffs on only these five 
articles of profound moment to the country: 
mill feed; bobwhite quail; paint-brush handles; 
phenol; and cresylic acid! He showed how in 
really important cases President Coolidge had 
refused to act, notably on the sugar tariff (now 
finally lowered), by stalling, delaying, and 
sending the Commission’s report back to be 
“restudied.” In the case of linseed oil, the 
President held the Commission’s report, call- 
ing for a reduced tariff, for three years! 

In the face of such continuing offenses, both of 
omission and commission [wrote Costigan], I have 
decided to end my official experience. . . . Public 
service still demands public fidelity. And the ancient 
right of remonstrance remains. An official witness of 
law violations, I have successively appealed to the 
President and to the Congress. One further dissent is 


in order. I am therefore returning my official com- 
mission to the government. 


Thus the picture of Costigan of Colorado, 
lean, gaunt, apparently physically delicate 
but doing the work of ten ordinary men, obvi- 
ously unathletic, of dark skin —a heritage 


Heroine 


A Short Story 


of the Iberian part of his Irish, English, and 
Spanish ancestry. Dark shadows are under his 
restless eyes — hallmarks of the profound stu- 
dent whose work knows no end and of a 
conscience that grants no rest. “Scholar,” 
“gentleman,” “cultured academician,” “lit- 
erary figure” — these are some of the descrip- 
tions pinned to him which one writer declares 
he is compelled, in Congress, to live down. 
Would there were more to whom they could be 
applied! 

More and more I find it harder to endure the 
public misconception of the Senate as a house 
of talkers only. Nowhere do men work harder 
or more devotedly than does the senatorial 
group to which Costigan belongs. Omniscience 
in small things, eloquence, outspokenness, 
silence, great administrative skill, the highest 
constructive talent, tolerance, passion against 
wrong — these are but a few of the qualities 
demanded of them, in addition to all the 
virtues. Few can measure up to what is asked 
of them, for they are but frail humans after all. 
None the less, when the roll is called of those 
who have given their all, their best, without 
stint, without thought of self or their advance- 
ment, in order to serve their country, the name 
of Edward P. Costigan must stand very high. 
In his case public service still does receive 


public fidelity. 


by DAVID MeCLOUD 


A. THE SOUND of voices over the lawn, 
Grandma Wellbee instinctively hid Murder at 
the Swimming Pool in her sewing bag and 
picked up her prayer book. Then she changed 
to her farseeing spectacles and peered through 
the window. Yes, it was children! And in a few 


minutes Alma, her married granddaughter, 
would come to the door and say, “‘Some little 
visitors awfully want to hear about Mr. Lin- 
coln,” in that ridiculous baby-talk voice she 
used on such occasions. 


The thought made Grandma Wellbee sud- 
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denly tired and discouraged: two delegations 
to hear about Lincoln already this week. Those 
women from the Daughters of the Civil War 
and Miss Osgood’s Sunday-school class from 
St. Andrew’s in the village. And now these! 
Just as she had reached the part of Murder at 
the Swimming Pool when the Inspector was 
trying to pin the guilt on Miss Higgins. 
Grandma had grown very fond of Miss Hig- 
gins in the past few days; so fond, in fact, that 
she had to keep reminding herself that Miss 
Higgins was only a character in a book. But 
there was something so nice and sensible about 
her! She wished she had somebody like her to 
talk with occasionally, instead of these delega- 
tions of children and patriotic ladies. 

She looked out the window again. The chil- 
dren were dallying and lagging across the lawn 
as if they were trying to put off their arrival as 
long as possible. Grandma Wellbee didn’t 
wonder! Compared with the exciting movies 
children went to nowadays, the Lincoln story 
— even the part about the assassination — was 
as tame as a pussycat. Of late she had felt al- 
most ashamed before the children, and the 
strain of trying to hold their interest exhausted 
her. Grownups were much easier. But she 
knew them, too. Their rapt attention was not 
upon the story itself — but upon her, Grandma 
Wellbee, the museum piece who had outlived 
a whole generation. She was just another of 
Alma’s antiques — creaking and brittle —a 
thing to be exclaimed over but never touched. 

“What a marvelous old lady!” they would 
exclaim. “What a remarkable memory!” 

Pooh, thought Grandma Wellbee. The whole 
business was ridiculous. After admitting her 
ninety-five years, her phenomenal good health, 
and a certain reticent charm that becomes very 
old ladies, she could boast of nothing else. 
Even her much-flaunted memory was a fake; 
Alma fought nobly to keep it a secret — but it 
was a fake all the same. She really remembered 
nothing clearly or coherently except the Lin- 
coln reminiscences; but who, after having 
repeated the same tale twice a week for the 
past fifty years, could possibly go wrong? She 
was sick and tired of the whole rigmarole, and 
in these last remaining years of her life she 
wanted to have herself to herself; wanted to be 
left alone in a pleasant confusion of dates and 
names and sweet, lost voices. But what could 
she do? After all the years Alma had taken care 
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of her, fed her, she could not, in cold blood, 
refuse to tell the Lincoln story. It was her only 
medium of exchange. 

She wouldn’t mind her one little duty so 
much if there were someone to laugh it off with; 
someone like Miss Higgins, for instance, with 
her seventy years of common sense behind her 
and her wry humor. How Miss Higgins would 
laugh at all the inanities of the grownups 
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around her . . . but then she had to remind 
herself that Miss Higgins was only a character 
in a book and that everybody else she ever 
knew was dead. But never mind, she consoled 
herself, pretty soon she would join them ina 
very refined and pleasant Episcopalian heaven, 
and things would be natural again. She tried 
to think what Lincoln’s faith was. She cau- 
tiously hoped he was not an Episcopalian. 


There was a knock at her door and her 
granddaughter entered. 

“Some little visitors are downstairs, 
Grandma. They most awfully want to hear a 
story.” 

“Oh, that’s nice,” Grandma Wellbee said 
patiently, automatically. 












“Will you come down, or shall I send them 
up to see you?” 

“No. I'll come down.” She hoped her voice 
did not sound too weary. “Who are they, 
Alma?” 

“The little Langdon children. Don’t you 
remember? You met them with their mother 
the other day. The people who’ve taken the 
old Miller place for the summer.” 

“Oh,” Grandma smiled vaguely. 

“The Ferris children came along, too. The 
dears! You know they never tire of hearing 
your stories.” 

Story, thought Grandma as she wiped her 
thin wrinkled lips with a wisp of lawn and lace. 
“T’ll be right down, Alma,” she said. 

After her granddaughter left the room, 
Grandma Wellbee took Murder at the Swim- 
ming Pool from her sewing bag and hid it in the 
middle bureau drawer, under her stockings. 
Alma sometimes snooped when she was not in 
her room, and the book bulged noticeably in 
her sewing bag. Not that Alma would care in 
the least if she read detective stories; but still, 
it was just as well she did not know. To Alma, 
Grandma was not so much a person as a tradi- 
tion, and detective stories were mot in the 
tradition. So, since she was playing a game 
with the small world about her, she might as 
well play it right! Besides, it was fun to have 
secrets with oneself . . . dangerous and quite 
exciting little secrets. 

As she closed the drawer, Grandma Wellbee 
thought of Miss Higgins again. How safe Miss 
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Higgins was! Securely hidden within the pages 
ind § of Murder at the Swimming Pool. She wished 
ster with all her heart that she were there with her; 
ver not a person at all, but a character in a book. 
dled For, after all, she was little more than that; 
ina the only difference between her and Miss 
ren, § Higgins was that Grandma Wellbee was a 
ried § “character” walking around in the flesh. And 
au- § how curious it was that Miss Higgins, a wholly 
imaginary person, was much more real, much 
more human than she. Miss Higgins really 
lived! Grandma Wellbee was no more than a 
her § Wooden puppet, whose movements, whose 
voice, even, were under Alma’s control. Miss 
airs, § Higgins was a real heroine, Grandma only a 
ar a —f passive symbol in the comedy of decay. 
It was all very confusing, Grandma Wellbee 
said § thought as she cautiously clung to the stair 





rail.Step ... step... step... shewasal- 
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most down now. She could hear the chatter 
of children from the porch. She wondered if 
Miss Higgins had ever been to the White 
House. But of course not! She had admitted 
to the Inspector that she had never spent a 
night away from the estate in the forty years 
she had been housekeeper for the old man. 

Yes, it really looked bad for Miss Higgins. 
She was the last one seen with the old man; 
in fact, one of the servants saw her standing 
with him at the swimming pool, a few minutes 
before he was shot, engaged in heated conver- 
sation. Miss Higgins had testified that they 
were only arguing about Shakespeare as they 
had been doing for years — which, of course, 
nobody but Grandma Wellbee believed. The 
Inspector had merely sneered. Well, it was 
barely possible that she had killed the old 
fellow, but, if so, Grandma decided that he de- 
served it. Perhaps there had been an early 
romance between them and they had lived 
together all this time with some dark, terrible 
secret between them, like a natural son or an 
insane wife hidden away somewhere on the big 
estate. As the Inspector pointed out, Miss 
Higgins carried a muff, one of those round, 
old-fashioned muffs, in which she easily could 
have concealed the revolver that killed the 
old man. ... 


Giranpma Wexisee was walking along 
the lower hall now, and Alma was holding open 
the screen door, that she might pass with quiet 
dignity into the presence of the little visitors. 

“How do you do, children,” Grandma said, 
emerging softly, timidly. 

The little girls curtseyed, and the little boys 
bowed. 

“Come over and sit in the sun, Grandma,” 
Alma said. “It’s lovely in the sun.” 

“I’m afraid it’s too warm, Alma. It blinds 
me,” Grandma said with gentle alarm. But she 
saw the habitual camera in Alma’s hand, so 
she sat in the sun, and Alma arranged the 
little visitors about her. 

“‘Now all look at Grandma,” Alma said. 

Six small faces swam and blurred before 
Grandma’s eyes. 

“Click,” said the camera. 

“There,” said Alma. 

“Now I think I’ll move back in the shade,” 
Grandma Wellbee said. 
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“Tf you like, dear,” Alma said sweetly, giv- 
ing her a lifting hand which Grandma did not 
want. 

In a moment they were all settled again: 
Grandma in a low rocker, the children grouped 
about her feet, and Alma at the far end of the 
porch with her book, not quite out of earshot. 

For a moment Grandma Wellbee felt dazed 
and confused. The sun dad blinded her, and its 
heat, even in those few moments, had ex- 
hausted her. And all these children sitting 
with their bored, patient eyes brought to her a 
feeling of abysmal futility and weariness. But 
she smiled at them—a vague, unfocused 
smile — and pursed her lips. 

“I remember just as well as if it was yester- 
day the first time I saw Lincoln. My father 
and I were walking down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and who should come along. . . .” 

The children gave her their polite attention 
at first. Slowly the flickering before her eyes 
vanished and, for the first time, she recognized 
the yellow curls of the oldest Ferris girl and 
identified the little blackhaired boy as one of 
the Langdon children. 

She told them of her first meeting with the 
President, described his noble, weary face . . . 
how he was dressed. At this point she noticed 
that the two Ferris girls’ eyes had strayed 
away over the lawn to the two setter puppies 
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which were romping underneath the shade of 
the maples. She did not blame them; they had 
heard the same words so many times. 

But she proceeded patiently, directing her 
eyes upon the little Langdons. “I remember so 
well the night the President came to see my 
father in the dead of night. I had been asleep 
for hours, when suddenly I was awakened by 
loud voices in my father’s room. I was dread. 
fully frightened and I rose and. . . .” 

The Ferris girls were fighting; and two more 
of the group were stealing glances at the play. 
ing puppies. Grandma made a sharp decision 
to bring the story to a close. She would not 
waste any more of her strength upon them, 
She could skip to the last incident and no one 
would ever know the difference. . . . 

“. . . and then came the terrible night in 
Ford’s Theater. I was quite a young lady, and 
was invited to many state affairs with my 
father and mother. That night we were in the 
Postmaster General’s party, and our seats 
were right below the President’s box. I was 
very excited, being so close to him, and once, 
while I was looking up at him he turned his 
head and recognized Father and the Postmas- 
ter General and bowed. I hoped, being just a 
young girl, that he had noticed my new party 
dress which father had given me. It was about 
the prettiest dress I ever had.” She smiled 
at the little girls. “It was of white taffeta, and 
all around the neck and about the flounces 
were little bunches of pink-silk rosebuds. And 
I carried a little nosegay of forget-me-nots 
with a paper frill and a pink rose right in the 
center. ... 

The little dark-haired boy was readjusting 
the rigging on a toy ship he had brought along. 
Even the description of her pretty dress had 
not drawn the little girls back into the flow of 
her story. They were all fidgeting, fidgeting, 
except one plain, boyish little girl who sat 
perfectly still and gazed at Grandma inso 
lently, almost challengingly. 

“|. . then the lights were turned low and 
the play began,” Grandma went on hurriedly, 
quite a little nervous under the gaze of the 
plain little girl. ““And suddenly, in the very 
midst of the play, a shot rang out!” Grandma 
looked around the circle for the effect of the 
shot. There was none. The little boy was 
deeply engrossed in his ship’s rigging; the 
others were making no pretense of listening 





but were openly watching the playing puppies. 
“A shot rang out!” she repeated. 

“And John Wilkes Booth jumped from the 
President’s box to the stage,” the plain little 
girl said in a voice filled with ennui. “My gov- 
erness told me that story when I was a little 

irl.” 

r Grandma’s lips came together in a straight, 
hard line. Her eyes flashed. She was in a fury 
of anger — not so much at the little girl as at 
Alma and all her hero-worshiping generation, 
which had made such a fool of her. 

“No, he didn’t!” she cried in a strange, 
cracked voice. “There never was any John 
Wilkes Booth! I killed the President myself. 
I had a pistol concealed in my nosegay all the 
time!” 
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Tiss cuiupren started and came to at- 
tention as if she had set off a cannon cracker in 
their midst; the little girls were slowly, fur- 
tively backing away from her. At the far end of 
the porch Alma had leaped to her feet, and her 
heels were tapping out an alarmed, if efficient, 
warning as she swooped down upon them. 

Grandma felt suddenly weak and frightened, 
and her eyes dazzled again as if she had been 
thrown from darkness into bright sunlight. 
Alma was taking her gently by the arm and 
saying in a hushed, apologetic voice to the 
children, “Grandma gets confused sometimes, 
my dears.” She saw the little black-haired boy 
grin and make twirley motions with his finger 
over his head. 

Vaguely she sensed the dim, cool hallway, 
the slow climb up the stairs but inwardly she 
was living more keenly, more intensely than 
she had in years. For once she had been the 
center of things in her own right; she had 
ceased being a tradition and had lived for a 
moment in Miss Higgins’ world — a place more 
real than the everyday world of reality. . . . 

Then she was lying on her bed, and a motor 
was roaring down the drive. That would be 
Alma, going after Dr. Kelly in the village. She 
chuckled. Undoubtedly they would put her 
away in an institution for the rest of her life. 
The prospect fitted in nicely. There would be 
a good many nice people in the institution — 
old people like Miss Higgins, with whom she 
could have a good laugh about the younger 
generations. What fun it would be telling Miss 


Higgins how she shot the President with a 
revolver concealed in her nosegay, just as Miss 
Higgins had fired at the rich old man from her 
muff. Her story was even more absurd, she 
thought, smiling in pleasant anticipation. 

In less than a jiffy, it seemed, the motor’s 
brakes shrieked on the drive, and rapid foot- 
falls were on the stairs. Grandma opened her 
eyes and smiled weakly at Alma, and Dr. 
Kelly entered the room. Grandma liked Dr. 
Kelly. He was a nice young man with curly 
hair and very shrewd, humorous eyes. They 
always had had a kind of silent understanding, 
she felt. 

Alma was excited and fluttery. ““What do 
you think, Doctor?” she said, before the doctor 
had time to think anything. 

“Well, Grandma, I don’t see as you look 
very sick.” And he grinned at her as any 
normal young man would at any normal old 
woman. He felt her pulse. “A little fast but as 
strong as ever,” he said reassuringly. “Too 
much excitement.” Then turning to Alma: “I 
think, at Grandma Wellbee’s age, it’s a little 
unwise to let her get overtired with the chil- 
dren.” 

“Oh, I know, Doctor!” Alma cried, a little 
hysterically. “I didn’t realize. It will never 
happen again.” 

Grandma Wellbee was ready to burst with 
laughter and happiness. “It will never happen 
again!” She felt as if she couldn’t hold in an- 
other second and she quickly put her handker- 
chief to her eyes; she felt herself trembling all 
over. 

“There, there, never mind, Grandma,” Alma 
soothed, patting her shoulder. “You haven’t 
done anything . . . you were overtired and 
only imagined it —” 

Suddenly fearful lest her new-found peace 
be lost, Grandma sat up quickly and said: 
“But I did. I shot the President. . . . Really 
I did, Doctor. Not more than ten minutes 
ago!” 

Alma started gently protesting again. “No, 
no, my dear, you just —” 

At that moment the doctor caught a gleam 
in Grandma Wellbee’s eye that was almost elf- 
ish — so sharp and bright and twinkling with © 
humor. So he turned to Alma and said quietly, 
“Better let her think so.” Then, to Grandma, 
“You certainly did, Grandma. Killed him dead 
as a doornail!”’ 
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A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
President, Poetry Society of America 


Thus montu I offer for discussion 
a mélange of verse, good, doubtful, ex- 
perimental. 


The Skunk 
When the sun bas slipped away 
And the dew is on the day, 
Then the creature comes to call 
Men malign the most of ail. 


The little skunk is very neat, 
With bis sensitive, plush feet 
And a dainty, slim bead set 
With diamonds on bands of jet. 


He walks upon bis evening’s duty 
Of declaring bow that beauty 
With ber patterns is not done 

At the setting of the sun. 


He undulates across the lawn, 
He asks nobody to fawn 

On bis graces. All that be 
Asks is that men let him be. 


He knows that be is very fine 

In every clean and rippling line, 
He is a conscious black and white 
Little symphony of night. 


Rebert P. Tristram Coffin 


Saints 


I don’t think much of saints... . 
All I have known were sickly — 
There is a something taints 
Their blood. It flows too thickly 
Through their veins. . . . They will look 
Upon a woman's beauty 
Unmoved as I upon a book. 
Warm firm flesh! and they talk, “Duty!” 
Duty it is to live, 
To breathe life deeply, bravely, 
To give and to forgive, 
To laugh, but face facts gravely. ... 
We are upon the earth... . 
God must have bad a reason! 
Why place us bere at birth, 
If living is bigh treason? 


Eliot Kays Stone 


Morning 


Time of silence and opening 

from darkness (Thoreau’s mosquito’s cos- 
mic bum: 

“fertility of the world”) and rolled wing, 
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OF THE MONTH 


Bui.pinos, by Floyd McKnight 
(Arts & Press Guild, $1.00). 

This is a profoundly moving ap- 
peal to all persons who have the 
courage of responsibility, toleaders 
great and small, to shear away all 
shams and postulates and stand 
on the bedrock of knowledge and 
individualism. Architects of build- 
ings as well as architects of life 
are plagued by Ghosts, ghosts of 
the Parthenon, ghosts of London 
slums. A meditation for youth in 
the metrical tradition of Whitman. 


auroral trajectory from the numb 
hangar of the beart. Before the sun, 
even, the wakening at light sets 

rakes ready for peribelion 

to take in all (prongs not nets 

hold best) the distinct, coming, or 
otherwise known grammar of the earth. 
In silence, for singing birds pour 
nothing in this bour’s elective breath, 
look at the first sun-arc bold 

rising, pressing at the deathless cord 
that broke in Memnon (music to the dole) 
this only once disturbed and beard 
light, not even a scale of dawn 

but only a single setting forth for noon. 


Millen Brand 


Darky Boy 
Fishing In Heaven 


Can’t you see bim, sitting 

On a sloping gold canal bank, 
Clothed in bis celestial robes of white? 
Sitting there and fitting 

Wriggling stars upon bis book-shank 
Then casting them into a sea of light. 


Swimming far below him 

Are the slippery souls of catfish 

Slowly diving in and out among the clouds, 

Waves of glory show him 

Where the biggest shoals of catfish 

All are waiting to be caught in beavenly 
crowds. 


Lazy black boy, dozing 
On a lofty blazing rafter 
Of eternity, a balo round bis bead — 


“Yo’ see now? Life’s not clasin’ 
When yo’ enter the hereafter — 
The fishin’s even better when you're dead’ 


Alice Howey Beoth 


My Name Upon the Sand 


You wrote my name upon the sand, 
And when I turned and you thought m 
One saw your hand 
You wrote again. 


I saw three strange, familiar words gla 
Brightly on my name. But then 

I saw your fingers throw 
Brown sand upon the words. 


A soft lake-wind arose, and when 
It blew across your fragile manuscript 
You spoke — you spoke the words no pa 
Or finger ever wrote! 


Virginia Doss 


Warning to Cowards 


This woman comes whole. 

Body and soul — 

Keep away from ber! 

She is a human being fulfilled; 
Nothing is killed, 

Or stilled, in ber. 

Quickening as a windy sea is she— 
And as little concerned with leniency: 
She will have you whole, 


Marion Canby 


Night Seroll 


How loudly comes the night 
blackening to blue 
cricket calling whippoorwill 
night birds trilling offset thirds 
thunder in the rushing wonder sprit 
of earth 
cymbal crashing moon 
struck through the xylophone of treti. 


How softly stands the night 
silvering to moon 
low sobs the magical nighting call 
of thrush, pad and purl now fall — 
bush-bush, all burning orbs stam 
Jixed to see 

the sailing round light up 
their sable dome 


Robert Wynn 





THE NEW YORKER 
BOOK OF VERSE 


300 poems selected from the 4000 
that have been published in The 
New Yorker since 1925. A collec- 
tion which, including the finest of 
our poets, is a notable one for 
collectors of contemporary let- 
ters. 309 pages, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Seven Sins 
By 


ij AUDREY WURDEMANN 


{ A vivid new book of narrative 
¢ verse by the author whose 
¢ Bright Ambush was awarded the 
¢ Pulitzer Prize for the past year. 
Bright Ambush was remarkable 
for the lyric quality of its writ- 
ing. In The Seven Sins the music 
is still apparent, but Miss 
Wurdemann has gone beyond 
singing to tell a vigorous story 
with clear, direct distinction. 


Illustrated. $2.00 
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The Fiftieth 


Anniversary Number 


OF 


THE FORUM 


will present a collection of the 

best poetry published in the 

magazine during the past fifty 
years 


MORE ABOUT HAUPTMANN 
To the Editor: 


. I should like to say to Mr. Knight 


that, if he investigated every murder con- 
viction in his own State for the past twelve 
months, he would find, if he were as super- 
critical as in the Hauptmann case, a 
reason why over ninety-eight per cent of 
the convictions should be remanded to 
the trial court for retrial. The Hauptmann 
case is receiving more than a usual share 
of publicity, due to the principals in the 
case, and from my own observation I can 
truthfully say that the majority of Haupt- 
mann sympathizers or those publicly 
writing in his behalf, though they claim it 
is in the name of justice, are really neu- 
rotics. I have also discussed this case with 
experienced observers, and they tell me 
that the majority of neurotics are Haupt- 
mann sympathizers, while physicians 
whose practice is not concerned with neu- 
rotics tell me that their patients believe 
justice has been done in the Hauptmann 
case or will be when he “walks the last 
mile.” 
Joun H. Wuirs, Attorney 
Borger, Tez. 


To the Editor: 

Richard A. Knight’s article, “Trial by 
Fury,” brands him as one of that army of 
hair-splitting, cliché-chanting technicality 
worshipers that has done more than any 
other one group to make a farce of justice 
and to turn this country into a happy 
hunting ground for gangsters, kidnapers, 
and murderers. Lawyers of his type look 
upon the most horrible of crimes with the 
cold, impersonal interest of kibitzers at a 
chess game but fly into a tantrum and 
scream from the housetops at sight of an 
undotted 7 or an uncrossed t. 

Let us be eternally grateful ‘fer what 
Mr. Knight so unflatteringly refers to as 
the ‘‘oafish passions” of a “‘jury of mob- 
menaced zanies.”’ If the time ever comes 
when we lose our capacity for “‘oafish pas- 
sions” against baby killers, the human 
race will be about ready for extinction. 

Wiser J. Dowp 

Madison, Conn. 


To the Editor: 

. In my newspaper today is the 
story of a man who was arrested for the 
illegal possession of liquor in his home. 


of faulty handling of the search warrant. 
The judge is quoted as saying, “I couldn’t 
| do anything else if I wanted to follow the 
| law.” I presume that Mr. Knight would | 
find this quite reasonable, but I do not, 
nor, I am sure, do many laymen. 

In the Hauptmann case, accepting the 
evidence as to possession of the ransom 
money, the handwriting, the ladder, the 





The liquor was there, and it was contra- | 
band, but the man was discharged because | 
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Cables of Cobweb 


Our Rostrum 
| by FLORENCE RIPLEY MASTIN 


Charlotte Dean (poetry editor, N. Y. Times): “Miss 
Mastin has true poetic feeling. Her lyrics are delicate and 
Soa and the sonnets offer contrasting ruggedness.” 


Plumes of Song 
by ANGELA LUSK 


Pasadena Star-News: “She strikes many delicate lyric 
— will re-echo in the hearts of old and young.” 


Pencilled Hands 


by H. NELSON HOOVEN 


Christian Science Monitor: “Sincerity marks the carefully 
chiseled fragments which catch the eye and keep It linger- 
ing. ... As @ piece of choice design and skilled work 
manship Mr. Hooven’s book merits the wermest com- 
mendation.” $1.50, 


Have you read poems 
by these novelists? 


Josephine Johnson, Margaret Widde- 
mer, Fanny Heaslip Lea, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, Minnie Hite Moody, Martha 
Ostenso, Margaret E. Sangster, etc. 
Their work appears in 


Contemporary American 


ee TS el aS 


An anthology of more than 1300 
poets, including Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Frances Frost, Anna How ot 
stead Branch, Harriet Monroe, a 
Dickinson Bianchi, Grace Noll Crow- 
ell, Babette Deutsch, Sara Bard Field, 
Margeret Fishback, Adelaide Love, 
Selma Robinson, Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, Lucia Trent, etc. Edited by 
Tooni Gordi. No poem in this book 
has appeared in any anthology. 


Specially priced at only $3 


Veiled Eros 
by ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


N. Y. Times: “Contains some of the finest lyrics of this 
authentic Americen poet. 


London Times: “He has written some of the noblest 
English poems of recent years. 


Phila. Record: “Here are poems that will endure.” 


Hartford Courant: “One of the very best volumes of poems 
in recent years. 


Luminous Token 
by BERTHA WILLIAMS 


Boston Globe “Possessed of a lyric quality thet is very 
marked . . . of beauty your mind strives to hold.” 

Renadpne Star-News: “Miss Williams possesses much of 
the charm of Sara Teasdale, but her work is richer in 
| emotional! profundity.” $1.50. 





More Power to Poets! 


| by LUCIA TRENT and RALPH CHEYNEY 


| A critical book on contemporary poetry of which the 

| Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph says: Every paper is worth 

| reading and taking to heart.’ Dayton Herald: “It could 

well be « Bible for their fellow oom. all the poets and 
would-be poets in the world.” $1.50. 


| HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Ocean Decks, the game 
rooms, library, card rooms, 
dances, concerts, and varied 
entertainments that help 
brighten winter here. 


Our guests may also add 
squash, badminton, and mod- 
ern health baths to the pleas- 
ant scheme of things without 
even leaving the hotels. 


$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up 
at Haddon Hall, single, Ameri- 
can Plan. $5 up at Haddon 
Hall, single, European Plan. 
Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Our Rostrum 


—_—_—_—_———— 


several identifications, and the previous 
record of the defendant, I do not ask 
myself, “Is there any other hypothesis 
which can account for the death of the 
child?” Rather I ask, ‘‘Is there anything 
to indicate that this defendant is not 
responsible for what happened?” — and, 
if the answer to that question is “No,” I 
can shrug my shoulders at the grim 
consequences. 

I am sure that Mr. Knight would not 
want me as a juror. Would he be horrified 
to know that, while I would not consider 
| it important that the actual death oc- 
curred on the premises rather than on an 
adjoining lot or even in another county, I 
| should be most unfavorably impressed by 
| the previous record of the chief counsel 
| for the defense as regards the type of case 
| he has so frequently defended with suc- 

cess? 
| Really, lawyers should not complain 
| when, on rare occasions, the involved 
legal technicalities they so love to invoke 
fail to function. They succeed often 
| enough. 
H. L. Sammons 
Department of Instruction 
Board of Education 

Cleveland, O. 


To the Editor: 

May I congratulate you on the coura- 
geous and splendid article — ‘‘Trial by 
Fury”? 

Being a newspaperwoman and having 
followed the trial news closely, I feel, 
along with many other newspaper people, 
that the author has summed up the situa- 
tion honestly and accurately. 

Hazeu CartER Maxon 

Port Washington, N. Y. 





| To the Editor: 
How can a presumably reputable maga- 
| zine admit to its columns so intemperate 


an article as “Trial by Fury”? . . . How 
can Tue Forum pass such frantic judg- 
ments out to reasonable readers? ... 
Tuomas CoyLe 
Westhampton Beach, N. Y. 


Tue Forum does not take sides, except in 
| the Editor’s monthly Forewords. 

SHOULD WE FIGHT FOR IT? 

To the Editor: 

To one part of Admiral [William S.] 
Sims’s article [“‘Freedom of the Seas,” 
| January Forum] no one could reasonably 
object — the part which points out that 

neutral trading with belligerents is a 
| potent cause of war. 

But Admiral Sims goes much further 
than merely pointing out the danger. He 
insists that we should give up the doctrine 
of “‘freedom of the seas.”’ Surely this is 
| going to a very great extreme. To my 
| mind, it would not be a reasonable thing 





to do. It would not be justifiable to dom, 
except on one assumption. That 

tion is that the principal duty of eye, 
government is to keep its nation out ¢ 
war. But that assumption is absurd, Ny 
even within the limits of our own ter, 
tory do individuals or business organi, 
tions or any other organizations make} 
their principal business to keep out of yy 
(legal war) with people whose interes 
and activities clash with theirs. Of cou 
legal war is the only kind of war that om. 
flict of interests causes in a country thy 
is well equipped with courts and poli. 
men. 

Admiral Sims assumes that we cou 
stop our neutral trade with belligerents}; 
simply warning our merchants that the 
would carry on the trade at their om 
risk! Yet the plain fact is that, at the ver 
time (from 1914 to 1917) when the be. 
ligerents were violating our neutrality, 
our traders were exactly in that position 
Our government was not giving our ne. 
tral traders any protection whatever 
The General Board of the navy urgedi 
an official letter of August 1, 1914, thi 
we should get the navy ready for wart 
protect our neutrality. But that plea ws 
rejected flatly by President Wilson. Soth 
condition which Admiral Sims speaks d 
(i.e., traders trading at their own risk) 
existed in its most perfect form. Ths 
proves conclusively that traders wil 
trade with belligerents even at their om 
risk, if the probable profit be adequate. 

Brab ey A. Fiske 
Rear Admiral (retired) U. 8. N. 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

If, as William S. Sims says, the U.S. hw 
already fought two wars for the “‘ Freedom 
of the Seas,” then while fighting them® 
violated every principle of this doctrim 
as laid down by American statesme 
Colonel E. M. House, who is no moret 
real colonel than he is a kernel, states ver 
explicitly what is meant by the “Freeda 
of the Seas” in an article published 
Liberty last summer; it means an absolute, 
unrestricted neutral trade in time of 
something we have never allowed in # 
own wars. It also means that a blockaé 
must be maintained within the three-mit 
limit, which is the limit of absurdity; ® 
should never have won the Civil Wari 
we had lived up to this rule. Can yo 
imagine England, in a war with Its, 
allowing neutral vessels to traverse th 
Mediterranean, not knowing whether # 
not they were carrying arms and ammu 
tion to the enemy, or attempting a bloc 
ade within the three-mile limit whet 
they could be blown out of the water 
Italian guns? 

Voltaire once said: ‘‘ Before you dis 
a subject with me, please define }# 
terms.” Your author would have be 
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wiser if he had told your readers what he 
means by “Freedom of the Seas,” a 
phrase which may have a dozen different 
meanings. 
Wa ter Batu 

Leonia, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

When someone says that the country 
fought two wars for freedom of the seas, I 
do not think that is quite historically 
accurate. 

The War of 1812 was primarily a war 
of conquest, to expand into Canada. 

The war of 1917 was entered because 
the Americans, never having been neutral, 
never having intended to be neutral, 
brought down on themselves reprisals 
that gave them the excuse they had been 
awaiting to join the Allies. 

The object of a belligerent is to control 
the seas. That control yields him, first, the 
rich monopoly of trading with the enemy; 
scond, the opportunity so to extend 
belligerent activities as to take by force 
neutral trade away from neutrals. These 
are not only profitable ends in themselves; 
they are means to making all the seas the 
area of blockade. 

To call neutral trade essentially in- 
human and bloodstained is merely hys- 
teria. Ten years from now, when the 
Americans and Japanese have drained our 
continental oil fields, suppose the Ameri- 
cans are at war: how will the Americans 
feel to have somebody shut off their im- 
portations of gasoline, rubber, tin, nickel, 
manganese, chromium, calling such trade 
in raw materials inhuman and _ blood- 
stained? This sort of characterization 
cannot be found in all the centuries of 
records of international relations or in any 
of the works of the world’s greatest moral 
teachers. It is of the nature of name calling 
asan excuse for the new idea of refusing to 
protect property from international ban- 
dits in order to gain immunity from hav- 
ing to assert the country’s rights. 

Insistence upon freedom of the seas 
does not mean war, if the ruling powers 
derstand strategy. Violations of bel- 
ligerent rights are diminished when the 
belligerent knows that he will be called to 
ubitration. Yielding to belligerent ex- 
cesses invites greater excesses and imposi- 
tons. The Jay treaty of Washington’s 
tdministration yielded indemnities. John 
Adams’ armed neutrality put an end to 
tepredations of the French navy from 
1798 to 1800. Defense of commerce and 
tipping against belligerent-sea-power 

predations is never a task for the army. 
lis purely a maritime operation. 

sistence on freedom of the seas is 
wthing more than insistence on inde- 
pendence. Any proposition that neutral 
trade must be at the risk of the trader and 
our navy must not be used to protect 


to foreign sea power; for a people, by 
protecting its trade, protects its home 
territory. When you surrender this to 
foreign sea power you run your navy in 
behind your three-mile limit. Belligerent 
sea power then will be off your coast raid- 
ing your coastwise commerce and naviga- 
tion, your trade with the West Indies and 
South America. 

That school of thought that would 
vassalize our country to the powers domi- 
nating the League of Nations and accept 
those powers’ designation of aggressor 
would subordinate American peace to the 
secret diplomacy of European powers, 
which, as we have read in the Baldwin- 
Laval proposals, indicates that the League 
is a political coalition subject to the in- 
terests of the great powers. This vassaliz- 
ing our country to the great powers of 
Europe would not prevent wars; it would 
simply put our country into Asiatic wars, 
Mediterranean wars, and Central Euro- 
pean wars, probably into all three at the 
same time. International order is not ad- 
vanced by helping to swell a colonial 
operation into a world war. International 
order is advanced by keeping America out 
of foreign quarrels. 

W. W. PHEtps 
Rear Admiral (retired) U.S. N. 
New York, N. Y. 


ARE WE NEUROTIC? 
To the Editor: 

The question which was apparently 
given Dr. [Alfred] Adler [“‘ Are Americans 
Neurotic?” January Forum] to answer 
was one which did not admit of an answer 
except perhaps by saying that some Amer- 
icans are and some are not neurotic. It isa 
foolish question as it stands at the head of 
the article. Dr. Adler quite properly 
dodged it and made some effort to answer 
the question whether the proportion of the 
American population which is neurotic is 
especially great. But he found no way of 
answering this question either, and prob- 
ably no one could give a scientific answer. 

When Dr. Beard of New York, about 
1868, coined the name “‘neurasthenia”’ for 
a neurotic condition which he found and 
was able to help medically to a certain ex- 
tent, the first reaction of the Europeans 
was to speak of neurasthenia as an “‘ Amer- 
ican disease.” But they soon found plenty 
of cases, at home in their several countries, 
which answered to Beard's description. It 
would be all but impossible to prove or 
disprove a national difference in the 
prevalence of such conditions. 

R. S. WoopwortH 

Department of Psychology 

Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


ITALY AND SANCTIONS 
William Green, President of the Ameri- 


neutral trade is merely an abject surrender | can Federation of Labor, has prepared the 


“I've been places. I've made many sea voyages — 
and believe me, the Great White Fleet cruises win 
-~ vote. Ports aplenty, you can pick and choose. . . 
a fine crowd aboard ...and the ships are run the 
way I'd run ‘em myself if I were president of a 
steamship company.’ 
So many travel veterans endorse our spotiess white liner s, 
personalized service, and the thoughtful hospitality afloat 
and ashore summed up in the phrase “‘every passenger a 
guest."" Outdoor swimming pools, sports decks, dance 
orchestras, delicious meals. 
From NEW YORK — A wide selection of cruises of 
10 to 18 days — variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA, 
.W.I1., PANAMA, COLOMBIA, S. A., COSTA 
RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDU S. Rates vary 
from $135 to $200 minimum. Sailings Thursdays and 
Saturdays. No passports required. 
Similar ‘“‘Guest Cruises"’ to the WEST INDIES and the 
CARIBBEAN from NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Apely any authorized travel agency of UNITED FRUIT 
CO., Pier 3, North River, or 632 Fifth Ave., New York; 
111 West Washington St., Chicagog 321 St. Charles St., New 
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ESCAPE from street cars, but not from 
bath tubs. Away from noise, but not from 
music and mirth! Just primitive enough to 
please you, but at no sacrifice of modern 
comforts. 


That’s Oaxaca, land of the Zapotec and 
Mixtec. And it’s only overnight from Mex- 
ico City. See for yourself the ancient cities 
builded by these remarkable peoples. Buy 
the handsome sarapes, pottery, sombreros, 
table linens and even idols now made by 
their descendants. 

The Mexico you’ll enjoy most. is far from 
auto roads and tourist throngs, but may be 
reached quickly and comfortably by RAIL. 
See that your travel agent includes Oaxaca, 
Lake Pédtzcuaro, Jalapa, Alvarado, Gua- 
dalajara and Guanajuaio in your next trip 
to Mexico. 

For free illustrated folder write 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Alamo Nat’! Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 
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AranniceCiry 
Directly on the Boardwalk 


Suggests a February family 
outing... with the oppor- 
tunity of two famous holiday 
periods — Lincoln's and 
Washington's Birthdays. Lux- 
urious homelike environment. 
Sun decks. Garden Terrace. 
Spacious guest rooms with sea 
water baths. Complete health 
bath department. Golf. Rid- 
ing. Indoor ice hockey. 


American and European Plans 


Three Blocks from Auditorium 
and Union Station 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 


a 


VOLUME 94 
Ready Now 


Index and title page for Volume 94 of 
THE FORUM are ready now and will 
be sent to subscribers upon request only. 


Readers may have FORUM copies for 
the last six months of 1935 conveniently 
bound, complete with an index by title, 
author, and subject. The cost of binding 
is: $3.00 per volume of six issues in 
buckram (any standard color); half- 
leather, $5.00 per volume; full leather, 
$10.00 per volume. Missing copies 
supplied at 50c each. 


Send magazines cerefully packed, to 


FORUM AND CENTURY 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


following statement of the Federation’s posi- 
tion on the question raised by Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi in the December Forum, in his 
article, “‘ America Plays with Fire.” 


The application of sanctions to a nation 
is a very serious matter. It can be justified 
only upon the ground of extreme neces- 
sity. The opinion of mankind would not 
approve or give support to the application 
of sanctions to a nation for any light or 
unjustifiable reason. 

When we consider the well-nigh univer- 
sal approval of sanctions to Italy in the 
aggressive war which she is carrying on 
against Ethiopia, we immediately under- 
stand that the people throughout the 
world regard the Italian-Ethiopian con- 
flict as a very serious matter. 

There is no doubt but that the over- 
whelming preponderance of public opinion 
throughout the entire world supports the 
League of Nations in the application of 
sanctions against Italy. The members of 
the League of Nations have no other re- 
course under Article XVI of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. They were ob- 
ligated to apply sanctions to a belligerent 
nation which refused to accept the good 
offices of the League of Nations in the 
settlement of a dispute. 

Italy was under obligations as a member 
of the League of Nations to give approval 
to and to observe the Article of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations just referred 
to. Regrettable as it may seem, the ap- 
plication of sanctions to Italy seems 
thoroughly justifiable and necessary in 
order to limit and reduce the effect of war 
and to force its termination as speedily 
as possible. 





| SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
To the Editor: 

. . . My comment [see “Science and 
Religion,” by Boshi Sen, December 
Forum] would be that in so far as Hin- 
duism is not bound by static dogma but 
conceives of religion as a development, 
intellectually, emotionally, ethically, it is 
on the right path. I would, however, per- 
haps quarrel with one point of Mr. Sen’s 
— he says religion is the pursuit of the 
One. Is it not rather the pursuit of the 
United? There is a very real difference 

between them. 





JULIAN HuxLeEy 
London, England 


| SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 


To the Editor: 

I have read with keen interest the 
article by Dr. Margaret Mead on “Sex 
j}and Achievement” [November Forum]. 
| The angle of approach is new and thought- 
provoking and therefore a distinct con- 
tribution to this age-old discussion. I am 
| not, however, wholly in accord with her 
conclusions. 
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Take as the thesis the que 
“... either she proclaims hers 
woman and therefore less an achiev; 
dividual or an achieving individual, 
therefore less a woman.” Had this 
ment been made at the turn of the ce 
there would, perhaps, have been 
evidence to controvert it. But now, 
when we are emerging from one ¢ 
longest economic depressions in hist 
through which countless men have 
to rely upon women in their fam 
carry their full weight of economi 
sponsibility, a new understanding ¢ 
changed position of women, since 
dustrial revolution and the rapid ¢ 
ment of mechanized equipment, appa 
to have dawned upon an awakened wa 
Love will not be denied, and, wit 
forced acceptance of woman as an in 
ual in her own right, a new stand 
her desirability as the object of m t 
fections has come to be established, j 
as a by-product of this economic adja 
ment it would appear that women . 
come to expand their ideas of achiev ‘| 
on the part of men. Certainly, the alll 
common experience of a “man wi 
job” has not made his position as a 
untenable. 

A tooth for a tooth; in proportions 
woman has been gaining the right 
achieve and remain a woman, mag 
entrenched his right to remain 
even though he has given no substauiil 
evidence of achievement. 4 

Mina M. Bruiat 

New York, N.Y. 


FORCES VS. FROTH 
To the Editor: 

That was a stimulating article (“Tk 
Danger of the High Hat,” Novembe 
Forum] by Miss [Eleanor R.] Wembridg 
It is a very brilliant way of saying# 
Billy Sumner proved in his monumetll 
works (which by the way have not® 
ceived half the recognition they desem 
that folkways are the real forces of humm 
society and not deans, college presidetlt 
editors, politicians, etc. We are the fri 
that is simply thrown up by the hum 
cauldron. .. . 

Hamitton Hott, Preside 

Rollins College 

Winter Park, Fla. 


FELIX ADLER LETTERS 
A Life and Letters of Dr. Feliz Ada 
being prepared by his wife and dauglte: 
Anyone having any letters in his possesm™ 
is requested to send them to Miss Eleanor. 
| Adler, who will greatly appreciate the wt 
| them and will have copies made and 
| originals returned without delay. 
| Adler’s address is 3902 Spuyten D 
| Parkway, Riverside, N. Y. 
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*$ | 273 THRILLING STORIES 


Ps 


GREAT $5.00 BOOK for only 


A GENUINE $5.00 VOLUME 


Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end! He 
captures your imagination at the start, sweeps you on through one ex- 
citing adventure after another, and leaves you breathless with astonish- 
ment and delight. 


Think of getting EVERY ONE of the stories ever written by the greatest 
story-teller in American literature! You get all the romance and pathos of “A 
Service of Love,” ali the humor of ‘“* The Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball,” all 
the drama of “The Furnished Room,” all the sheer enjoyment of 273 im- 
mortal tales — hours and hours of delightful reading. 


Formerly published in a many-volume edition at a good high price, ALL of O. 
Henry’s stories, his poems and essays, with biographical information about 
the author, can now be yours in ONE exquisite volume of 1400 pages! Clearly 
printed and beautifully bound in rich deep blue cloth artistically stamped in 
gold, regular value $5.00. But our special offer gives you this great book for 
only $1.00 if you act promptly! You send no money now and none at all if 
after FREE EXAMINATION you don’t think this ig even more of a book 
bargain than we say it is. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


. .. and it brings yu AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding book is se- 
lected. It is fully described in a Free monthly magazine called ‘‘ The Bulletin,” 
which is sent to members of the Club. If they choose they may accept this 
outstanding $2.50 to $5.00 value for only $1.00. Or they may, if they wish, 
select some other book of similar value from the monthly Club Bulletin. But 
members are in no way on to buy at any time. They take advantage of 

Club Bargains only if and when they want to. 

Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best 

modern books — the best fiction, biography, travel, 


READ THESE FAMOUS etc., by the best authors. In past months the Club 
STORIES by AMERICA'S Get $2.50 as offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferbe 


to = _ ane qe. William oe, H. G. 
e en gow, Hugh Walpole, and many 
FAVOR ITE STOR Y-TELLER 35 0OoB k other great writers. The Dollar Book Club books are 
: - . ooKS always in the “original format" which sold for 2% 
= ee ee Pee eee to 5 times as much 
t on Dress Parade crifce Hit _ 
A Blackjack Bargainer Past One at Rooney's f or | 70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically 
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The Ransom of Red Chief A Philistine in Bohemia hip in thi i 
oe ae io accepted free membership in is money-saving 


, Club. This huge membership of men and women 
ye ee See ee dy on ly enables the Club to offer book values unequaled by 
Tamales Transients in Arcadia any other method of book buying. And the mem- 
The Caliph and the Cad The Shocks of Doom TAKE THEM ONLY bership which brings you these bargains is FREE. 
The Enchanted Kiss Man About Town IF AND WHEN 
A Harlem Tragedy From the Cabby’s Seat OES GRURTS COMER RY wii! cere: atte reine 


and 251 More! VOU WANE THEM DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


When the Rattlesnake Struck Dept. 3 F, Garden City, N. Y. 


“ Judge: When you sent me up for four years you called me a rattle- Please enroll me Free for one year as a DOLLAR BOOK 
~ gnake. Maybe I am one — anyhow you hear me rattling now. One CLUB MEMBER and send me the free monthly club a- 
year after I got to the pen, my daughter died of — well they said it was zine called THE BULLETIN describing the $1.00 BAR. 
poverty and the disgrace together. You've got a daughter, Judge, and GAIN BOOK for the following month and several other 
I'm going to make you know how it feels to lose one. I'm free now, and alternate bargains. The purchase of books is entirely volun- 
I guess I’ve turned rattlesnake all right. Look out when I strike! (Yours tary on my part. I do not have to accept a book every month, 
ully, RATTLESNAKE.) or a minimum number a year — and I pay nothing except 
What a beginning for a story—and what a STORY! DON’T miss it! $1.00 for each book actually received, plus ten cents for 
postage. receipt of this enrollment coupon, please send 
me O. HENRY COMPLETE — which I will examine and 
SE = read FREE ie tise epee. If ido ae itl Se 
aa to you, in which case | may, i wish, select another 
ND NO MONEY — lust Mail the Coupon from ‘THE BULLETIN fl I keep O. HENRY COM: 
r PLETE or another book, I will send you $1.10 in full pay- 
May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? Let This Coupon ment for the $2.50 to $5.00 volume. I am not obligated as a 
Wend you for free examination the great $5.00 value O. HENRY COM- . p Club Member in any way except to pay for the books which 
PLETE. When you see this splendid book and think of owning it for only Tati I decide to purchase. 
you will realize the value of free a in this popular Club. O. HENRY 
This is a demonstration at our risk and expense. If you are not delighted . 
with the book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may return the to Read FREE 
and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FREE MEM- 
IP in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 3 F, Garden City, N. Y. 
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The Bell System now extends to all day Sunday the TYPICAL THREE-MINUTE RATES S 
same reduced rates which have been in effect on long scien a — — 1 
distance station-to-station calls after 7 p.m. each __ Station-to-Station ; __Person-to-Person li 
evening. The reductions apply to most calls on which en Day Rate at Reduction | Day Rate Suntan ent 
ate 
the day rate for three minutes is more than 35 cents, page ii mn ae sscnincmesticuteenaal os 
New York 
and range from about 10 per cent on some of the Piladeiohie $ .50 $ .35 $ .151$ .75 $ .60 $8 
shorter calls to 40 per cent or more on distant calls. aia Guy G 
tts t 
The Bell System also now offers reduced rates on Ciosatuad ° -70 -40 .30 1.00 -70 a 1 
’ g 
rson-to-person calls every night after 7 p.m. and Chi 
8 oe aeeeee ' Cincinnati 1.20 70 50} 160 110 @ 
all day Sunday. They apply, in general, on long dis- 
tance calls on which the day station-to-station rate Ag ” 1.25 75 50 | 1.65 1.15 so 
is more than 35 cents. The discount on most person- Resrete to ' Tue 
to-person calls is the same in money as on station-to- Boston 2.55 1.40 1.15 3.25 2.10 i yg 
. Washi sac., 
station calls between the same places. oo lane Olney 3.50 1.90 1.60 4.50 2.90 1a = 
In both social and business affairs, these new Sun- a , 
am oO 
day and night rates offer you a broader service at a Boston 4.50 2.50 2.00 5.75 3.75 2.0 Alls 
lower cost. They widen your telephone’s usefulness. D B assy 
F , , New York 6.00 3.50 2.50| 7.50 5.00 2 
Prin 
Washington, D.C., ; 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM  tosanfrancisco’| 8.50 5.00 3.50|10.75 7.25 38 Con 





HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION | 
Sasador de Madariaga | 


Next Month 


and iater 


veterinarian will look forward to | THE MENTAL UNDERWORLD 


another article from his pen. 


“The average American knows by | WHY HITLER LASTS 


instinct when a machine must be 


scrapped. . . . But he is utterly in- | Ethan Colton 


capable of seeing that the Consti- 
tution of the country must be 
radically changed.” The question of | 
substantial Constitutional revision 
promises to be a bitter one before | 
long, and perhaps we should do well 
to look at this opinion of a distin- 
guished and disinterested foreigner. 


GEORGE W. NORRIS 
Oswald Garrison Villard 


This article, the second in Mr. | THE “SIXTH SENSE” 
Gabriel Farrell 


Villard’s series on “Pillars of Gov- 
ernment,” is a penetrating analysis 
of those qualities which have made 
Senator Norris, prime mover in the | 
TVA program, such a devoted pub- 
lic servant. 


CURIOSA FROM THE COW 
COUNTR Y 


Guy G. Stevens 
Those who read Dr. Stevens’ en- | 
gaging discursions in the December, | 
1934, Forum on the travails of a | 


= 


Are the German people solidly be- | 


hind der Fiihrer, or is he menaced 
by revolutionary intrigues? What 
is the danger of an economic crisis | 
causing his downfall? Is the unity 

of his party seriously threatened 

by class dissension? Where is his 

main strength? His greatest weak- | 
ness? These and many other ques- | 
tions are answered by Dr. Colton in | 
this comprehensive survey. 


| 
It is a well known fact that the blind | 
develop an amazing ability to | 
“‘sense”’ the presence about them of | 
inanimate objects as well as other | 
persons. But is this really a “sixth 
sense”’ or is it a miraculous increase | 
in the acuteness of the normal means 
of perception? The author is Direc- | 
tor of the Perkins Institution and | 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
and has exhaustive data at hand 
to support his statements. 


| 
Upton Sinclair 


Science, preoccupied with things 
that can be weighed and measured, 
has cast a stigma on research in 
mental phenomena by its neglect. 
But the mass of evidence leaves no 
doubt that many of the things on 
which science turns its back do take 
place. The determination of the ex- 
act relationship of the physical to 
the mental is what remains to be 
studied. 


| OTHER FEATURES 


A debate on the place of consumer 
co-operation in the American econ- 
omy; “Heaven Is in Harlem,” an 
article on the strange activities of 
Father Divine, by Sutherland Den- 
linger; another of Mary M. Colum’s 
articles on current literary topics, 
discussing this time some of the 
newest output of the publishers; “A 
Reasonable Place to Live In,” by 
Sinclair Lewis; a paper in which 
Ludwig Lewisohn offers a defense 
of that much-abused characteristic 
of the average human —the ac- 
quisitive instinct. 
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YOU MUST NOT MISS! 


OGDEN L. MILLS 
Liberalism Fights On 


A realistic study of con- 
temporary trends toward col- 
lectivism and coercion in our 
government. $1.50 


WALTER LIPPMANN 
Interpretations, 


1933-35 


His enlightening editorials 
on world events during three 
momentous years in Ameri- 
can and world history. 


$2.50 


MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY 
Fascism and 
National Socialism 


A comparative study of 
economic and social progress 
in Germany and Italy. $2.50 


WILLIAM J. 
PERLMAN (ed.) 


The Movies on Trial 


Views and opinions of out- 
standing personalities on the 
movement for cleaner movies. 


$2.50 


WALTER C. LANGSAM 
The World Since 1914 


A new edition, with added 
material on Latin America, 
Ethiopia and the depression. 

$4.50 


at all bookstores 


The Macmillan Co. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Best Sellers, 1935 


BY MARY M. COLUM 


I. IS FAIR to assume that the best | It is not that it needs mental training 
sellers in any country, in any year, are a | an unusual degree, for it requires a ng 


passably accurate gauge of the intellec- | 


tual, emotional, moral, and imaginative | 


interests of the average reader. But to 
assume, as some critics do, that they are 
also a gauge of the interests of the bulk of | 


the nation is a misconception. For, ex- | 


cept in odd communities, the bulk of the 
people neither buys nor reads books. 

To start with, the average reader is by 
no means the average person: he is the 
exceptional member of the population, 
one of a minority. If we take a look at the 
titles of the best sellers for 1935 — T. E. 
Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, 
Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the River, 
Vincent Sheean’s Personal History, Anne 
Lindbergh’s North to the Orient, Franz 
Werfel’s The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, 
Alexis Carrel’s Man the Unknown, Clar- 
ence Day’s Life with Father, James Hil- 
ton’s Good-bye, Mr. Chips, we cannot 
help the belief that the mentality of the 
average reader is a high-class one and 
that his taste is liberal and large-minded. 
With such an index, there is no reason 
why any author should not be proud to 
be a best seller and to enjoy the favor of 
the average reader. In fact, one may 
fairly conclude that it would be difficult 
in our time for any outstanding book, no 
matter how unusual, to miss appreciation 
by a fairly large number of readers. That 
is, it would be difficult unless the book 
were poetry, for not a single volume of 
poetry, to my knowledge, has ever ap- 
peared on a best-seller list since such lists 
began to be compiled (a possible excep- 
tion occurs to me— Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s Tristram). 

However, it is clear that only a small 
minority of that minority that reads 
books at all reads poetry. Why this 
should be so is hard to understand. Is it 
owing to some defect in early training? Is 
it due to the fact that poetry for the 
most part is taught in schools and colleges 
by people who have no great appreciation 
of it? Some critics hold that it is because 
modern poetry has no relation to modern 
life. But a great deal of poetry in every 
age had very little to do with the life of the 
age. No literature, even prose literature, 
is necessarily about contemporary life or 
need have much relation to contempo- 
rary life. Can it be that poetry as a means | 
of expression is not suited to this particu- 
lar age? Or is it because poetry, being a 
distillation of literature, cannot be read 
constantly and in large quantities and | 
that it needs for its setting a tranquillity | 
which we can seldom have in modern life? | 
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unusual mental training to read a hy 
like the widely read Seven Pillars of Wi 
dom than to read most of the volume; 
poetry published. 

But if the best sellers are a gauge of 
intellectual interests of the average reaie 
only, how are we to find out what are th 
literary interests of the nation as a whi’ 


magazines. For, when the average pena 
reads anything at all besides the nen 
papers, he reads the five- and ten-u 
magazines, and one must devote ones 
not only to the higher five- and ten-ca 
magazines but to the cheaper ones thi 
are on display on newsstands and in dry 
stores. The very names of these are uw 
known to the average reader of books- 
The Silver Screen, The Blue Book, Ty 
Love Fiction Monthly, The Dime Wesien 
Magazine, Horror Stories, Phantoms, et 
The extent to which these and simi 
titles represent the reading of the bukd 
the population is not at all realized, yet! 
can vouch from a perusal of them tht 
they are not, in small doses, unentertab 
ing; the objection to them is a mental a 
moral one, in as much as they seem tok 
the products, at the same time, of ane 
mentary and an abnormal mentality sud 
as one might find in certain dements 
praecox cases: the addict to them m 
only is given a false view of life, but mut 
become incapacitated for any serio 
reading, any sound estimate of life, ail 
even for any important experiences. 


MEDITATIONS OF A SCIENTIST 


Bor 1z1 vs return to the books re 
by the elite in 1935. Of these the bulkd 
the nonfiction was more exciting and & 
tertaining than the bulk of the fiction. ff 
the nonfiction I think the two mo 
extraordinary books were Seven Pilland 
Wisdom and Man the Unknown. Te 
first, which has already been treated # 
this department, was an epic — thatis,# 
this unlikely age when we thought tht! 
the old saga emotions and happenip 
were dead and done with, we had the 
appearing as a side event in the last 
And not only did we have them appa 
ing, but taking part in them was the ve 
man who could recognize them and tras 
late them all into heroic expressioa,' 
man who was not only a leader in 
but a master of the written word. — 

Man the Unknown is an extraordinst! 


book in spite of its puerilities, in spite d 


the combination of the most mature 
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Is your name here?... 


ELOW is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American 
families. Our research staff has completed preparation of manuscripts 
dealing with the history of each of these families. If your name is listed, you 
should have a copy of ‘your manuscript. You will find it not only of keen interest, 
but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 


YOUR FAMILY HISTORY --- $2.00 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and HIS- 
TORICAL sketch of the family from medieval times, 
showing its origin and growth, its place among the 
gentry in Great Britain or on the Continent, its part in 
the founding and development of America, and its 
achievements in this country. The derivation of the 
name itself is traced; family traits and characteristics 
are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. 
Bound as it is in an attractive gray cover, the manuscript 
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A Challenging Analysis 
of Capitalism’s 


Problems 


INCOME 
and ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS 


By Harold G. Moulton 


This volume concludes a 
three-year study by the 
Brookings Institution. 


WALTER LIPPMANN says: 


“Incomparably the most useful 
economic study made in America 
during the depression . . . it ma 
be fairly said that no one is quali- 
fied to dome contemporary Amer- 
ican affairs who has not mastered 
the analysis, the argument and 
the conclusion.” 


DAVID LAWRENCE says: 


“The findings, embodied in a book 
that bids fair to be the talk of the 
country, are comparable in value 
with the famous work of Adam 
Smith in 1776.” 191 pages. $2.00 


——— Earlier Volumes of: 
the Series 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 


TO PRODUCE 
By Edwin G. Nourse and Associates 
“Should be read by everybody 


except technocrats.” — The An- 
nalist. 608 pages. _ $3.50 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 
TO CONSUME 

By Maurice Leven, Harold G. 
Moulton, and Clark Warburton 
“No man can consider himself 
intelligently informed who does 
not read this volume and keep 
it conspicuously at hand for refer- 
ence.” — Review of Reviews. 272 


pages. 


THE FORMATION 
OF CAPITAL 
By Harold G. Moulton 


“An epoch-making study.” — The 
Nation. 203 pages. $2.50 











Special price for the entire 
series, $10.00 
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with the most immature, the most pro- 
found with the most platitudinous. With 
a little more care on the part of the writer, 
with a little less conviction that every- 
thing he had to say was of equal impor- 
tance, and with a little advice from some 
practiced and serious writer, Man the Un- 
known might have been made a book of 
long-lasting interest. It is full of informa- 
tion and full of wisdom; it probably con- 
tains within its covers the greater part of 
all that is known, physically and men- 
tally, concerning man; it is a sort of out- 
line of knowledge of man. That such a 
book should exhibit a mind that is a cross 
between that of a village curé, a Sinclair 
Lewis Rotarian, and a man of profound 
insight into the needs of humanity is a 
sidelight upon modern civilization. 

While possessing great power of criticiz- 
ing and assessing the damaging effects of 
facets of our civilization, Dr. Carrel is ap- 
parently without any power of criticizing 
the operations of his own mind, out of 
which there comes, with equal readiness, a 
piece of sheer nonsense side by side with 
a piece of remarkable wisdom and pages of 
writing which one might expect from a 
columnist in a Middle Western farm 
magazine and which are absolutely as- 
tounding coming from one of the recog- 
nized scientists of our time, a Nobel 
Prize winner. As with so many other 
outstanding figures of our civilization, his 
is a lopsided mind, and Dr. Carrel himself 
is an example of what he deplores in mod- 
ern pursuits — the specialist, the man of 
one-sided training who does not under- 
stand much outside his own field. But it 
would be a great loss if some of the more 
foolish statements in the book held back 
experts in other branches of knowledge 
from reading it, for it has many memo- 
rable pages. 

Like all the writing doctors, the author 
of Man the Unknown thinks he knows 
more about subjects outside his own 
special province than he really does. He 
informs us that he has observed practically 
every form of human activity and that the 
circumstances of his life have led him 
across the path of every sort of person, in- 
cluding philosophers, artists, poets, scien- 
tists, heroes, and saints. Observing every 
form of human activity and every kind of 
person is, however, a long way from com- 
prehending them. And is it not surpass- 
ingly odd that a scientist, trained in care- 
ful observation, in accurate calculations, 
in careful testing of observed data, should 
make slapdash statements like, ‘In 
France the populations of the north are 
far superior to those of the Mediterranean 
shores.” Or to say that ‘“‘the most highly 
civilized races, the Scandinavians, for 
example, are white and have lived for 
many generations in a country where the 
atmospheric luminosity is weak during a 
great part of the year.” Or that “the part 








of women in the progress of civilization, 
higher than that of men.” Or, “J, 
stimulates the mind when it doesn't g 
tain its object.” These statements, wij 
an inexactness foreign to the scientit 
mind and training, display an intellecty 
nalveté surprising to the literary-mingy 
reader. Many of the dicta of Dr. Cany 
about the mind would seem incredible, 
artists and poets: such pronouncemers 
as, “our mind which loves the gj 
beauty of mathematical formulas,” an 
“Our mind is so constructed as to deligh 
in contemplating simple facts.” In makiy 
these statements it is obvious that hej 
considering a particular kind of min 
that with which he himself is endowed, 
the scientific mind. 

And yet, with all such slapdash philow. 
phy, Man the Unknown is not only high 
interesting but highly important, becaug 
it mobilizes in one volume and out of ox 
mind the most salient criticisms thy 
could be made against our civilization ani 
because it puts forward the soundest sup 
gestions for curing its ills. Many of y 
have suspected that the Great War a 
the financial collapse came from the sam 
cause — unconscious forces urging manty 
rebellion against a civilization that dog 
not suit him and because “‘it was erected 
without any knowledge of our real m 
ture.” We are convinced and impresei 
by his explanation of the failure of o 
modern civilization. “It was born from 
the whims of scientific discoveries, frou 
the appetites of men, their illusions, ther 
theories, and their desires. Although cor- 
structed by our efforts, it is not adjusted 
to our size and shape.” 

Now how can civilization be adjustedto 
our size and shape? Dr. Carrel offers som 
interesting suggestions. ‘‘ We need an ip 
stitution capable of providing for the w 
interrupted pursuit for at least a century 
of investigation concerning man ...@ 
organization capable of conceiving ani 
planning the future.” But who are th 
men who would compose this institution, 
form this organization? Being a doctor 
and a scientist, Dr. Carrel thinks the 
should be doctors and scientists wh 
would spend their lives in an uninter 
rupted study of all the sciences of man; 
then, at about the age of fifty they would 
be able effectively to plan the future. b 
the meantime these gifted individual 
who had devoted themselves to humanity 
would have had to renounce the comma 
modes of existence. Aye, there’s the rub. 
If they renounced the common modes d 
existence, however could they understand 
human nature? Man would be an 
straction to them like the Rousseau 
Man or the Economic Man. Wouldn't 
be better if this high court, this instite 
tion, this “immortal brain” were col 
posed, say, of artists and writers who hal 
lived more profoundly the common life 
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men than the common man himself and 
gho knew it intensively? They could be 
gsisted by these savants who did all the 
sudying in a vacuum separated from the 
common lot. 

Very important, indeed, are Carrel’s 
conclusions that we have too many ana- 
lysts and not enough synthesists, too 
many specialists and not enough all- 
round experts who know a subject thor- 
oughly, a state of affairs which he 
especially notes in his own subject, medi- 
cine. But it is true of practically all 
modern pursuits. It is very true of litera- 
ture, in which the specialist is frequent 
and the all-round expert rare. In literature 
the all-round expert differs from Dr. Car- 
rel’s expert in science and medicine in 
that, though it would take him also about 
twenty or twenty-five years to know his 
subject and all connected with it, part of 
his knowledge would have come from his 
having lived the common lot, and there is 
where he would be superior to Dr. Car- 


rel's doctor-scientists. 
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A SATIRIST OUT OF PLACE 





Tue “ontrorury in mental and 
moral weaknesses” which Carrel finds in 
the metropolitan life of the modern world 
another Nobel Prize winner, Sinclair 
lewis, satirizes in It Can’t Happen Here. 
It is a question whether this writer is a 
novelist at all: if he is, he is only very sel- 
dom a novelist; one can find in his books 
a distant resemblance to Voltaire, to 
Swift, even to Rabelais—to all those 
writers who were not creators of character 
but satirists. Satirists have no need to 
create character, no need for any great 
fictional or poetic imagination; their per- 
sonages are only figures which they dress 
up in the characteristics they want to 
satirize. We remember all the subjects, all 
the facets of life that Sinclair Lewis has 
satirized but do we really remember a 
single personage in his books? Some of my 
readers will, no doubt, answer, “Yes, 
Babbitt,” but did Babbitt ever become 
vholly alive? Was he anything but the 
ensemble of the Philistinism, the Rota- 
nanism, the immaturity that Lewis had 
the urge to satirize? 

If Sinclair Lewis’ mind had been nursed 
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Ai on Voltaire and Candide, on Swift and 
hh Gulliver, instead of H. G. Wells and imi- 
wt tations of Flaubert, he would, I think, 
nity have found his métier with more exact- 
noo @ %*S found the adequate outlet for the 
rub, {Ber the indignation, the humor, the 
sof & SSto in seeking out the follies of man 
and | “tich is what has aroused and attracted 
sb § '8 following. He has moments when he 
usp  U88ests all the great satirists, all the ex- 
‘tit | “vagantly amusing mockers of the 





follies of mankind, but the one sort of 
iter he does not remind us of is the 
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THE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY OF 


ENGLISH 
PROVERBS 


Compiled by W. A. Smith 


“One of the most useful and most 
entertaining reference books that | 
haveeverseen.” —Wm. Lyon Phelps. 
With full index to words and subject 
matter of the proverbs, With Intro. 
duction and Index by Janet E. 
Heseltine. 700 pages. $6.50 

















Capitalism 
That Works 


SWEDEN 


The Middle Way 
By MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


“He has written an engrossing 
account of Sweden’s experiments 
and experience with social economic 
policies. Sweden seems successful in 
charting a course between collectiv- 
ism and free individual enterprise.” 
— Simeon Strunsky in N. Y. Times 
Book Review. “When Al Smith goes 
for his walk he might well take it 
to Sweden... The best political 
news in years.” — Lewis Gannett in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. At your 
booksellers. Illustrated. $2.50 
Second Large Printing 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 





New Haven, Conn. 


The Forum’s 
FIFTIETH 


ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


At All Good Newsstands 





OXFORD BOOKS 


The Greatest Dictionary Ever Published 


THE OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Recognized the world over as the final authority. A complete 
up-to-date history of the English language in 13 volumes. Bound 
in crimson buckram, clearly printed on thin, opaque paper. 
414,825 definitions — 2,000,000 quotations — 16,400 pages. We 
shall be glad to send without charge or obligation a prospectus 
describing the work and giving complete details of our easy 
payment plan. Send for it today. 
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A DICTIONARY OF 


MODERN 
AMERICAN 
USAGE 


A Guide to American 
Variations from English Idiom 


by H. W. Horwill 


“Should become as popular as 
Fowler’s immortal ‘Modern English 
Usage’.” — N. 7. Times, “ Extraor- 
dinarily valuable.” — H. L. Mencken 
in N. Y, Herald Tribune. 300 pages. 


$3.25 
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“Channel Buoy,” by Gordon Grant Christian Dull 
An Important, New Way 
to Buy the Finest Original 


ETCHINGS 


BY FOREMOST AMERICAN ARTISTS 
ETERMINED to create Don Freeman 


wider interest in the pur- | Gordon Grant 

chase of original works of | 7 Knowles Hare 
art, the eminent artists listed Willi Heasli 
here are now collaborating in the tam Heasltp 
unusual program of Associated | Albert Heckman 
American Artists. Genuine origi- Irwin Hoffman 
nal etchings by these artists | Andrew Karoly 
regularly sell at $18.00 and up- | Robert Lawson 


wards. Under this revolutionary 
plan you may have the etchings 
included in this program for only 
$5.00 each — limited editions, 
perfect in every respect, indi- 
vidually signed, ready for fram- 
ing or for collector's portfolio. 
Plate sizes average 8 by 11 
inches. Some are larger. Five are 
prize-winning etchings. We will 
at any time buy back any etching 
in good condition and pay at least 
the $5.00 you paid for it. 
FREE CATALOGUE 

10c ampe to cover mail- 

ing costs of Free Catalogue illustrat- 


W. R. Locke 
Luigi Lucioni 
Margaret Manuel 
Jos. Margulies 
Ira Moskowits 
Jerome Myers 
Frank Nankivell 
H. A. Oberteuffer 
Frederick Owen 
Roselle Osk 
Henry Pits 
Chauncey Ryder 
Margery Ryerson 


ing photographically the marine, Y. E. Soderberg 
landecape, sporting, nature, char- Louis Ssanto 
acter-etudy etchings now available. 

Also contains biography of each Clara Tice 
ous career and awards. Supply C. Jac. Young 
imited. . 
Address: Henry Ziegler 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Studio 203, 366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


James Gould Cozzens 


MEN ano BRETHREN 


A superb portrait of a suc- 
cessful New York clergy- 
man. By the author of 
THE LAST ADAM. $2.50 


Elien Glasgow 
VEIN OF IRON 
A book for the years. Crit- 
ics call it her finest novel. 

$2.50 


Harold Nicolson 


DWIGHT MORROW 


‘An amazingly under- 
standing and moving pic- 
ture of Dwight Morrow.”’ 
Oswald Garrison Villard in 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Illustrated, $3.75 


THE NEW YORKER 
BOOK OF VERSE 


300 poems selected from 
10 years’ issues of The New 
Yorker. $2.50 


Rockwell Kent 
SALAMINA 


The beauty of far-off 
Greenland and the dra- 
matic quality of a first- 
rate novel distinguish this 
candid autobiographical 
record. Over 8o illustra- 
tions by the author. 
$3.75 


William Seabrook 
ASYLUM 


An amazingly honest ac- 
count of the author's pre- 
dicament as an alcoholic, 
and of his cure in a mod- 
ern asylum. $2.00 


NEGLEY FARSON 


—athlete, super-salesman, aviator, 
engineer, foreign newspaper cor. 
respondent, rover— 


Here is the autobiography of a remark- 
able American, aman whose Gargantuan 
appetite for life has taken him every- 
where and made him do amazing things, 


The WAY of a TRANSGRESSOR 


The way Negley Farson has traveled, transgressed, written, observed, loved, 
fought, above all, Jived, is certainly one of the most fascinating ways any 
man has ever had the fortune to live. His life story is one of the most exciting 
books ever; and one of the most eagerly awaited books of 1936. Sinclair 
Lewis says: “‘I know of no international journalist of the last two decades, 
not even Nevinson or Philip Gibbs or Vincent Sheean or George Seldes or 
Bruce Lockhart, who has written a personal chronicle so exciting, so authen- 
tically romantic, yet so revelatory of what forces have been surging through 
the world.”’ 602 pages, $3.00 


Dorothy L. Sayers GAUDY NIGHT 


This new full-length novel by the author of ‘“The Nine Tailors’’ and “Murder Must Advertise” 
has its setting and its chief events in Oxford University (where ‘‘Gaudy’’ means what “‘Re- 
union’’ means in American universities). Here, in a supreme example of Miss Sayers’s art of 
detective fiction, in a book which is a novel of character and circumstance, Lord Peter Wimsey 
and Harriet Vane engage in sleuthing and romance. 469 pages, $2.0 


William A. Robinson, author of “10,000 Leagues Over the Sea" 


VOYAGE TO GALAPAGOS 


The smallest craft that ever circumnavigated the globe, the 32-foot Svaap, again carried its 
famous captain on a dramatic storm-tossed cruise to far-off lands. One of the most interesting 


of the new travel books. Illustrated, $3.00 


Kay Boyle 
THE WHITE HORSES OF VIENNA 


A distinguished collection of short stories by a foremost American prose stylist. The title 
story won the O. Henry short story award for 1935. 309 pages, $2.50 


ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH'S 


NORTH TO THE ORIENT 


The best-loved, most widely praised book in America today. 


1oth printing, $2.50 
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